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w Europe urged to step 

4 into Chad crisis 


German roads will get you 
there - to the Rhine, say, 
where It flows deep In the 
valley and is at its most 
beautiful. Castles perched on 
top of what, at times, are 
steep cliffs are a reminder that 
oven in the Middle Ages the 
Rhine was of great importance 
as a waterway. To this day 
barges chug up and down the 
river with their cargoes. 

For those who are In more of a 
hurry the going Is faster on the 
autobahn that runs alongside 
the river. But from Koblenz to 
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Bingen you must take the 
Rheingold Route along the left 
bank and see twice as much of 
the landscape. Take the 
chairlift In Boppard and enjoy 
an even better view. Stay the 
night at Rheinfels Castle In 
St Goar with its view of the 
Loreley Rock on the other 

side. And stroll round the 
romantic wine village of 
Bacharach. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Rheingold Route be your 
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pe has been sharply criticised at 
bape, the Nato headquarters, far 
[ng enough in Chad, 
worry is that American forces 
^become over-committed if they 
!io be sent in to help out in the cri- 

t?m Europe’s raw material, trade 
curity interests are at stake, runs 
gument, so Europe itself should 
»• 

cast five African states are said by 
and EEC experts in Brussels to 
urged France to intervene in 

i 

y include Senegal, Niger and the 
Cpast, ail of which are of vital in¬ 
to France and Westem Europe as 

1 |enpf raw materials such as ura- 

iowing a coup by pro-Gaddafi 
| In typper Volta they were worri- 
b situation in Chad’ might lead to 
^destabilisation in the region, 
it would endanger the relatively 
ipralic regimes of pro-Western 
tries. It would also threaten com- 
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peace movement pulls 
ett together 
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ft™ temperature set to rise, 

1 human beings will be to blame 
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Ml putting women Into 
form raises haokles 
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ly wpplies to France and Western 

pe.. 

e Gaddafi movement might also 
d l 9 them and other countries, 
® s Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco. 
jhNtion in tho westem Mediterra- 
, would thpp take a turn for the 

to officials term Libya a local su-, 
J* that needs to be heeded even, 

>t has a population of only three 

on,'-- .. •• 

)•. Gaddafi's forces are said to be 
jjv disciplined and enthusiastic 
iheir leader and superior to those 
neighbouring countries except - 

Uncial factor is, however, the; 
S Cot, Gaddafi has, as a devout, 
^ And- Islamic fundamentalist,- 
. e. othelst Soviet Union. 

ire persistent rumours of enor-’; 
tockpilea of arms and equipment* 
J* under the command of a Red 
-«eneraL 1 

could be used ! in a matter of 


hours by Soviet troops airlifted from 
southern Russia. 

Between 1,500 and 2,000 large freigh¬ 
ters and up to 5,000. smaller cargo ves¬ 
sels a day cany goods to and from Wes¬ 
tem Europe in the Mediterranean. 

European industry depends on this 
trade for a living, and the European in¬ 
dustrial region is the second-largest in 
the world after the United States. 

Safeguarding the right of innocent 
passage for Mediterranean shipping is 
thus a crucial issue for Europe. 

It would be endangered the moment 
the Soviet Mediterranean fleet had 
enough bases between Gibraltar and 
the Dardanelles. 

As yet the Soviet Mediterranean 
squadron lacks these bases, which is 
why the Red Fleet in the area consists 
of two thirds supply vessels. 

Let iis assume Col. Gaddafi were to 
follow up the seizure of power by his 
friends in many African countries (in¬ 
cluding Tunisia, where he recently 
sought in vain to stage a coup) by take¬ 
overs in Algeria and Morocco. 

Pro-Soviet policies would prevail on 
the southern coastline of the Mediterra¬ 
nean and danger would be in the offing 
for Western Europe. 

Moscow might harbour hopes of 
guining access to Algerian nuvul facili¬ 
ties at Mcrs el-Kebir after more than 20 
years waiting. 

The Red Fleet would then have a 
base in the western Mediterranean, 
which could be sure to have ropercus- 


M any critics are saying US military 
intervention in Central America 
is morally indefensible and politically 
ili-advisod. 

. Yet the fact is that the build-up off 
the coast of Nicaragua and San Salva¬ 
dor is accompanied by remarkable of¬ 
fers to negotiate. 

Not for ages have there been so many 
signs of a possible diplomatic settle¬ 
ment. President Reagan’s special envoy 
is finding everyone willing.to talk. 

Fidel Castro, , a constant troublema¬ 
ker in the region and in, American eyes 
the sole scapegoat, says he is prepared 
to withdraw his agents from the disput¬ 
ed areas (subject io certain conditions 
of course). 

US Secretary of State Oeorge Shultz 
feels things are on the move. But in 
which direction? That is the question. 

Can We be sure that military pressure 
onits own will lead to the right solu¬ 
tions? The Reagan administration 
seems by no means donvineed this will 
bethecasc. 

Its aircraft darners and troops are 
under orders to keep up the manoeuv^ 
res held jointly with Honduras for at 
least 6ix months and maybe longer. 
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sions oil the outcome of the proposed 
plebiscite in Spain on whether to stay in 
Nato. 

In this situation the Americans at 
Nato in particular fail to see how the 
Europeans can, by and large, quietly 
enjoy their summer holidays while Col. 
Gaddafi tries to fait the Jlarnes of i evo¬ 
lution. ‘ 

The Libyan leader’s repeated at¬ 
tempts to enter into cooperative rela¬ 
tions with Westem Europe are seen ns 
politically inadequate proof of friend¬ 
ship until evidence to the contrary is 
forthcoming. . 

Tho Federal Republic of Germany 
buys roughly five per cent of its crude 
oil from Libya, but the Americans are 
not impressed. 

Above all, they are dissatisfied with 
France for only gradually deciding to 


US tactics may 
pay off in 
Central America 

, Yet one can hardly dismiss US scepti¬ 
cism about negotiations .held without 
pressure such as tfye Contadora group 
(Colombia, Panama, Venezuela and 
tyexico) has sought in vain to hold. 

,Talks of this kind are unlikely to 
make headway. A combination of the 
two is needed if negotiations are to be a 
success. 

So it is a little too easy to dismiss 
gunboat diplomacy out of hand, as So¬ 
cial Democrats such as Hans-JUrgen 
Wischnewski do and Free Democrats 
such as Helmut Sdhafer have taken' to 
doing. 

From a safe port it is easy to engage 
-In polemics and advise Bonn not to 
back everything Washington does out 
of mistaken solidarity. 

Much to the chagrin'of US govern¬ 
ment officials Bonn does not go In for 
that kind of solidarity in any base; it 


tan: 


(Cartoon: Huilzlnger/SaarbrOcker Zeltung) 
commit French forces and equipment in 
Chad. 

France is biding its lime partly becau¬ 
se of commercial interests in Libya and 
partly in view of domestic objections by 
the French coalition parties, the Socia¬ 
lists and Communists, to operations 
that are felt to reek or neo-colonialism. 

If Col. Gaddafi succeeded, the ontiro 
economlo system of Western. European 
prosperity might be called into ques¬ 
tion, Nato officials warn. 

Westem Europe would be surround¬ 
ed, with Soviet forces stationed to Us 
south and capable of ending freedom of 
tho seas in the Mediterranean whenever 
Moscow saw fit. 

So the Common Market countries nre 
called on to do more for the Maghreb 
stales: Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco. 

Hermann Bohlc 
' (Kieler Nuchrldilcn, 11 August 19B3) 


has even kept up its ineffective develop¬ 
ment aid to Nicaragua. : 

The US government must be allowed 
a certain leeway in its choice and Uio of 
means, especially as it is a government 
constantly observed by a vigilant Con¬ 
gress and critical journalists and called 
On to justify each and every move it 
makes. 

Bonn wopld do well to observe res¬ 
traint on two rtain counts, the first 
being that Central America is not a part 
of the world that, is of immediate inter¬ 
est to Germany, whereas it is to the 
United States. ' 

. Second, wp cannot refuse our most 
powerful ally the'freedom of .decision to 
which we ourselves lay claim. 

Those who feel a German Ostpolitik 
must continue to be pursued Iri the na¬ 
tional Interest and regardless of US ob¬ 
jections can hardly blame the Ameri¬ 
cans for insisting on a solution that Is to 
ttieir liking In' Central America. Tiiat 
leaves the moral assessment, bufevep id 
the moral sector over-hasty judgment^ 
would be ill-advisedl Central America is 
extremely difficult terrain.,'/ ' . 1 
Gerhard Von Olittski 
(Rtolniicfaer Merlcur/Christ und Welt, 
12 Augur 1983) 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


Crisis in divided Lebanon poses a 
confused challenge for US envoy 



P resident Assad of Syria says Israel 
7 and the United States want to parti¬ 
tion Lebanon. Israel’s Defence Minis¬ 
ter, Moshc Arens, says it is the Syrians 
who are keen to partition the country, 
and the Americans agree. 

The Lebanese, whose country is at 
stake, have for weeks been engaged in a 
desperate bid to make the impossible 
possible and get all foreign troops to 
withdraw from the entire country. 

In Beirut the visit to Washington by 
President Gemayel was felt to be one of 
the last opportunities of solving the Le¬ 
banon crisis. 

Hope and scepticism are now con¬ 
centrated In equal measure on the mis¬ 
sion undertaken by the new US special 
envoy, Robert McFarlane. 

•‘‘“•“oo could hardly be more 
muddled. Lebanon, tiny though it is, is 
practically split into three. 

Israel occupies, one third of the coun- 
try, the south and the south-west. Syrian 
forces control over a third of the coun- 
try* the north and the Bekaa valley in 
the east. 

Only Greater Beirut is currently held 
by the legal government. What is mori, 
Israel s plans to withdraw from'the con¬ 
tested Chotif mountains are no less 1 se¬ 
rious a problem for the central govern- | 
ment, 


The left-wing Socialist Progressive 
Party, the Druse party led by Walid 
Jumblalt, refuse to allow Lebanese 
troops to be stationed in its territory 
until a political solution has been arriv¬ 
ed at that guarantees the rights of the 
Druse community. 

In particular, it would like to seo the 
community’s rights guaranteed with re¬ 
gard to the right-wing Christian militia 
of the ruling Phalange Party which the 
Druses feel have sneaked into traditio¬ 
nal Druse territoiy in the Israelis’ wake. 

President Gemayel was in 
Washington Mr Jumblatt, with Syrian 
backing, joined forces with Rashid Ka- 
rame and Suleiman Franjieh to set up a 

SZ f ? pp 2 sition 8rou P» *0 National 
Salvation Front. 

They said they were going to set up a 
counter-government and virtually dc- 


lilrt IKIouiML „ . 

— - —, Au «mt 1983,^ 

Christians who already J 
power in the state. * % 

)n poses 3 du^ 

rtQ hundred o? t£ ai Sfl 

US envoy ‘satawf 

two million, or roughly 

Despite protestations to the contrary "“ ntr y’s population. Thrift? 
the Israelis have settled in as though . ? 5 are catastrophic, 
they planned to stay in southern Loba- fi ? cla problcms have gro^kl 
non for years. plosive. * V 

The Syrians persist in their viewpoint Can be no 

that Syrian troop, will noi bT^th- *1 

drawn until the last Israeli ha, left Lc- * ,od *»'talk 

tZZn'LTjJ^Con SSr th 0 I ier, n ° ' O T Cn ° U ^ 

ed d hy the American, ha, become nul, 
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eclarations alone are not 
enough to ease tension 


Syrian leaders stress that the agree¬ 
ment as it stands is a threat to Syrian se- 

oT£a“ mak “ UbBn ° n de P“ de "‘ 

Many Lebanese have visions of a new 
civil war that would consign Lebanon 

2AHFV* t0 the dust “heap of 
Middle East history once and for all. 

The Druses, who as they see It are 


b ‘ oth Bonn and East Berlin agree 

*i « i 1.longer enough to b 4 that war must never again begin- 
ie left-wing Opposition, wiili i German territory. Both have reite- 
Dacklng, ft is no longer enoci i this policy since Helmut Sohmidt 
reign Mims lor Elic Salem lot Erich Honecker established it togc- 
to a new formula, then to ■ 

at something more is needed if ten- 
i is to be reduced. . 

' Pli hkrita m.u liw marches on and autumn, when 
r vuiouiB Weston on the deployment in.Ger- 

by of the new generation of.Ameri- 
n ^ fmissiles must be made, is just 

President Gemayel’s call blind the comer. .. 
cite in the Syrian- and IsraeO-s 


dared war on the regular Lebanese 5® rC iX, < ! e ff ndi "® their territory against 
anny. tho Christian Phalanguts, are by no 

War would be declared thev an ® l0ne in re * ardin * “>e Lebanese 

nounced, ir the Lebanese am i to' la™ge Party "Zbhh ^‘""i? 8 Pha - 

Jliehraet''l.'L 010 ' 1 ' raoun,a "“ «• ChSta? Wh ' Ch “ by Maronlle 
the tsmelis withdrew to southern Leba- Nahth n-j ____ 


governments of Helmut Kohl 


won, as they had said they intended to 

l • 

For the past eight months a no holds- 

rhnf.r BtrUggle , has been waged in the 
Chouf mountains between Druse irre- 
gulars and Phalange militiamen. 

Israel, is likoly to go ahead with its 

afrSrf'fp 81 p,Un f 11,0 Lcbunese Qre 
afraid this partial withdrawal may c C . 

aient the division of their country into 


t . N Q abib B . eri J' political leader of 

n Be !? lt ’ reccntl y stressed in 
lenns of unprecedented trenchancy that 
the army would be finished if it were to 
advance into the Chouf mountains. 

J&T a . s “ unlted political entity 
would likewise bo finished unless a 
political compromise was reached befo¬ 
rehand by all religious groups. 

„i',?r add ^. th ! t ““ Shil ‘“ wanted an 

?hT™ f Le , banesa and not an army 
mat was merely an instrument of tho 


areas is not much practical iwf -Erich . Honecker should forcefully 
Israel and Syria have paitiiw * [their respective ailianoes — and 
Donon with the uid of the Unis « all the two superpowers . to 
and tho Soviet Union respt® b the missiles issue, 
will not hand back wHattJq his can be done by each side separa- 
tuken without farther ado, ■ making fall use of diplomacy; it 

These are tho facts. The opdi also be coordinated, 
pressed by Lebanese leadersh dial matters is to waste no time. Dc- 
or u solution to the conlfei Isis not only in the interest of the 
amazing and hnrdly justified,!; i Germsnys. It affects all European 
as Lebanon stands little hop?? ions on both Bides of the fence. They 
Va [r _ Brid all become involved in this task 

Hopes will be dim os I«|pwhich is, of course, * easier within 
Muslim majority community than within tho rigid corset of the 
real share in power and no Asaw Pact, 
made to improve social coufiiteitewa there it Is quite possible that 
tile poor masses. Wnany small members of itho, Pact 

|d ignore the prestige needs of the 

nib. :■ 

ptacow has long lost the grip on tho 

r inlst camp that enabled, it to 
individual members toe the lino 
i&cree. •; j 

pno secrot that there arc plenty of 
Jfcdos both in Nato and the Warsaw 
J* ■ • ■ ■ . 

pace and Britain, nuclear powers, in 
| own right, seo the Geneva arms U* 
Pon talks more in tho light of. their 


(Deuiich«B AllgtmttoaS 


M u d *? *!' s Br#a,,lre of 

iT'!i; bab '' Mow el “ 1» one to account 
™ Ji. i e£ l aa,lla,i ‘y with which 

people in Iran and Iraq have endured 
tile war of attrition between their two 
countries for the past three yean? 

awar ' hat , ha » extinguished every 
eparlc of enthusiasm, any belief in the 
victory promued; a war of which tho 

?lZ°e?t^ al °jJ' 0 “ iv6haaba “P™- 

Vialmed half a dozen times, only to 
grind to a halt in the sand. 

L iai s ft a f ? ar % at h f ?£ become habitual, 
f or Everyday life under two dlcta- 
tondupia.The only, way to end it soon 

other We ”k e thci coMa P se of one or tiie 


Dragged-ont Middle East war 
pollutes desert and sea 
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., It would bi best oT all If both rife, f d b ' J a ft W V«ekl if only they wen al- 
of terror were to vardshl : ““ reiWa lo ? <d tet on With It. 7 ™ " ‘ 

Not only, the participants have grown ,ii??i^ at ^idcaU for at least a par- 
accustomed to the war; so have'the on- and , “either side is prepated, 

are only occation^jy rtonh» in m rtI h lf ft<!r * reatest <ata6 ' 

.®Wdiz7he°K^ w ° fthaGuif - w 

thefiaht? ! l0 ° k lil£ ° beic 8 aiTectedty wertonly^bllto 6,hw GuIf ‘ ute < 

fae fighting,. . ' were only able to agree at Mannm. 


the0g|, t i„g v . oy *°•*«»»tManamalhat 

■ h f b ,«J *«»hlng from boinbed ntlLf Ck m“ tba h 1 * 8 '?* “<1 

Oil rigs into; the. Persian puli' f or the ?on?t, ^ ! ance * but outside the 

“«I"S dthe?. T E.“t a1 'P*-»l 


^deecoldgicl ca^hTWan 
Mp^omlq catastrophe on world dll rqa r . 

•>« » mutter of. dqie before 
and t 1 h * Oil poUutlon « 

fwi because tiie ftyo sides arc tod fahati- 


On their own they are clearly unable 

fora poIitical agreement bet- 
weed Tehran and Baghdad on finally 

g S§n°ia th ® r00t 0f the PVblem. y 

lowedto|f^ ^ 7 r6 aI - 7, e " her tha winner or 

Sf-fc lhe snwtest Mias.’ 8 ™ !or . has felled to “llbOT™" the Imi 

sgSitaissssas Atesssait 

n«d s d U ^n ai lhebl888!t •» “ b ’ rt ‘ baro la “ Inns^uSi iTSS: 

much !Si tW i day knows how Is 14 ^possible to nach agreement 
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euneofhostiUHesifyuu-i^r'"" ■ 

on'z !ssii , sLrB 

then decide to erec?, a joint mmoriafS m ^ Un,te ,? Nations » the non-aligned 

«©£&**** 

1 The contribution qf the two tupetpo. 


wers and others, especially Pns 
tended to prolong the warbyji 
or weapons oven though It in* 
thor side can win. 

Iran and Iraq currently 
wom-out boxers nellhor of * 
enough strength left to knocktk 
out yet neither pf whom is pft? 
call It a day. 

They have grown accuse 
fighting: an eye for an eye, a w* 
tooth. Their seconds egg iheffl* 1 
weapons, pocketing the.proett* 
Fanaticism, or is it fatalist 
era on both aides has drivd * 
youngsters of war-weary 
one battle after another forth^f 
How long must it go onf'Wt* 
1,000 days? 1 1 

ffe/nzMto* 

{Stuhguter ZeJniofr ll # 

3(ie Oermnn 

VMfitg 0«W. S3 6#** M 

« w *« f S7fl.T t |.: a «T Tatar: OM*** 

One Hrtu- mar. W** 

wlon OKxgirtf 

ftirt# Ht M* II- •''] 

tuftMilptlsn DM «. 

I W&WM. Me, 540 wm 241h SW4t 
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totfng iM>nfrtp#r> of U» FwttfH 
ny They#ficompi*i#ViiwrtBciniriWfer, 

h rt eoa#HWAfrtfic« ot»n 1° 
Wtfnbw wtich appaaev do ih# ', 
WfrtM abeva jpoura^OriM . 


|wt Berliq has been able to take 
Binoro decisions on its own Since 

w Andr'ipbv came to power in Mds- 

W. '' . : i • • .. 

government of Erich Honecker is 
Ij-Wlth much more self-assurhnce. 
^ this is because the dountry is 
jj“g in iinportance economically'in 
pUjHIoi:-; '■ ! ; ■ • 

Reflection of the change in attitude 
East Berlin and Moscow is the 
Ijvai ;of Soviet 'Ambassador I^o^r 
prtiov.'' ' " • 

ijrasslrtov Spent two terms in Bflgt 
Pawherfc he behaved with the air of 
wmmandant. Sensitivities of 
| ?**k ueraians did riot worry him 
Jaiuch. ' 1 ■ ■ ' ' •' 

ff h weirichbwri in Moscbw that, 
^Pending nine years in East Berlin, 
*fnt back fqr a second term be- 
P jt wgg thought this' would be the 
r^^ntrdl Honecker 
prartunov'Hkd suggested Honeckpr 
to! Walter Ulbrfcht as hebd 
^^jfwlln government. 1 

PO.thM' nr\H ■ ■ . . 


national interests than in the light of tho 
need for dfetentc — especially .in this 
critical year. 

But there must bo a way of breaking 
this vicious circle. There will soon be an 
institution for this very purpose: the 
Conference for Disarmament in Europe 
which the CSCE delegates in Madrid 
have agreed to establish. But this will of 
course not begin its work by the au¬ 
tumn. 

. ,It is necessary to tackle the task befo¬ 
re then. Nobody should, be allowed to 
take the easy way out by saying that 
such efforts are pointless. . 

What matters-is not to'underestimate 
the positive signs that are in evidence 
and make full diplomatic use of theim 

Thd Soviets have always pursued a 
two-track policy. Where West Germany 
is Concerned, they beat their propagan¬ 
da drums, threatening to erect a missile 
fence between the two Germanys 
should the new US weapons be deploy¬ 
ed. ' 

At the same time they knot new ties 
with this country wherever possible and 
send out signals to Indicate that other 
and better things are possible. 

Not too much should be made pf the 
sabre rattling by Soviet Defenco Minis¬ 
ter Ustinov. 

At the last East Bloc summit, the So¬ 
viets .were unable to bring about new 
threatening rcsqluiions. They were evi¬ 
dently dealing with partners who had 
become more self-assured and were un¬ 
willing to add their part to the frostiness 
of the international political climate.< 

It cannot have been Rumania’s unru¬ 
ly Ceausescu alone who prevented 
Moscow's nuclear muscle flexing. 

Moreover, the surprise Sovict-Anieri- 
can, grain deni at this particular time 
proves that thp two superpowers de¬ 
pend on each other despite their cons¬ 
tant baring of teeth. 


Despite the anticipated good harvest 
inthc Soviet Union this year, Moscow 
needs American grain just as Washing¬ 
ton has to sell its surplus to the “evil in¬ 
carnate" to avoid domestic problems. 

it is also no coincidence that the So¬ 
viets are making such speedy progress 
with the gas pipeline to Europe. This 
East-West energy axis will lead to fur¬ 
ther interdependence. 

It drives it home once more that eco¬ 
nomic interests are one thing and pro¬ 
paganda another. 

Despite confrontation on the arms 
issue, the Soviets extol the advantages 
of cooperation. 

The Madrid CSCE Final Act must be 
seen in a similar light. Anybody whp 
lias taken the trouble to fight it out in 
Madrid over several years in order to 
make a bit of progress — no matter how 
meagre — does not want to 6ever ties 
but wants to go on talking. 

Yuri Andropov and his politburo rea¬ 
lise that putting ian end to. talks, diplo¬ 
macy and cooperation in many fields 
would be tantamount .to .cutting ;off 
one’s nose to spite one’s face. . 

■Even President Reagan and his team 
niust face the same fact once they rid 
their line of argument of its ideological 
elements. '■ ' 

The DMlbn loan to the GDR fits 
into this picture. It would be neither 
politically nbr economically logical to 
borrow the money and then close the 
borders. ’ 

Therefore, this transaction is another 
important stone in'the mosaic. Putting it 
all together,' we do not get a super sharp 
picture that would instantly cohvincc 
the sceptics; but their contention that 
all chances have already been is clearly 
disproved. 

.... What,is needed is,the courage, to 
think the seemingly unthinkable — ,the 
.same courage the late French President 
de. Gaulle once showed. 

And exactly this is tho task that Bonn 
and East Berlin have shouldered — a 
task by which they will be measured not 
only by history but by their people 
today. 

Helmut Kohl and Erich Honecker 
should bear this in mind. 

Helmut Bauer 

(Nflrnhorger Nachrichton, 6 Auguit 1983) 


East Berlin shows a new image 
of self assurance 
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■Josef Strauss and thq invitation to.Bpnn 
president; i Karl, Carstens were agreed 
with Mpscpw. 1 ■ • ■ ' ■ *■ 

The fact is that Honecker.asked Mos¬ 
cow .whether it bad any objection to the 
revivaf. of ,the Gcrmaq-perman t dialo- 
,gpe. There was none. ' ' 

It is npt by cnqnce th^t Aj>r?ssimqv’s 
departure coincided with the revitalisa¬ 
tion of Gennanrpermariiiea^ „. 

. Informed sources in Moscow,say that 
the visit to East Germany l?y CSU lea¬ 
der Franz Josef StrauSs had long been 


jwsi Berlin government.' der Franz Josef StrauSs had long been 

.’J”; UpR. government had no planned bht that Honefcker had bnly 
il° put u P w *tK the affrdrit now bden abletdisSue th6 Invitation:; 1 
TOf Alprassimov’a return. ■ ‘ r More scope for 1 East Berlin means 

” Betllrj stin follows MdscOw pbll- t hat the chill between America and the 

.rJW* tri assume that the loan soviet Union need not necessarily ftf- 

•by.tiie; Bavarian leader Franz fectWesiferri Europe. *"i ’ r 1 1 


• On' the contrary. Moscow Beems 1 inte¬ 
rested in keeping German-German rela¬ 
tions free of frost despite the unsolved 
missiles problem. <At least, the Kremlin 
does not want to Use these relations as a 
means of exerting pressure. : 

; Andropov's statements 1 in his latest 
public speech (during the visit to Mos¬ 
cow of the' Hungarian-leader Janos 
Kadar) clearly show that the Soviets see 
possibilities of improving the world si¬ 
tuation and'relaxing tho present ten* 
siqnL ■ ' ■ : " •’ '• 

One of tho signs pointing in this di¬ 
rection is the ; riear agreement at the 
CSGE Conference’in Madrid. 1 ‘ ■ ■ ■ 

The smalt scope of action granted by 
Moscow has opened up new avenues 
for German-German relations. Honec¬ 
ker was 1 the first to recognise this chan¬ 
ce and is starting to take advantage of it 
how — evidently with Moscow’s bless¬ 
ing. ' : 11 ■ i : Peter Scidlite 1 

'• '' •' (Der Tigeuplegbl, 3d July 1983) 
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Friedrich Relneck* 

i 

German Tribune 
publisher and 
founder dies 1 

F riedrich Reinecke,' founder' hrid 
publisher of The German' Wb- 
une, has died at the age of 62. 

He was bom in Hamburg where 
b e went to s'chopl and University. 

From smallest beginnings he built 
lup a publishing house that tells the 
whole world about, the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany. • 

It publishes'press services, press 
renews and magazines.' ■ 1 

Work began in 1953 with a press 
service in Spanish for Spain and 
Latin America. Th'en came press ser¬ 
vices in Portuguese, Arabic and Jap¬ 
anese. 

German Feature^ (DaD) was re¬ 
printed a miilionfold in newspaper^ 
all oyer the world, being sent out at 
one stage in 40 dliTerent languages. . 

In . 1962.,.,Friedrich.,. Reinecke 
launched The German Tribune, a 
weekly review of the German press 
aimed at an international readership. 

It currently appears' in English, 
French, Spanish,Portuguese and Ital¬ 
ian. • i-.. 

In 1966 the first magazine was 
published; covering political, econo¬ 
mic, cultural and scientific life in the 
Federal Republio of Germany. ' 

" He At id (Iti Hebrew it means Tho 

Future) was 'the first language edi¬ 
tion. Then' cdiiib Prisma in 'Ruma¬ 
nian' kh d Profil In Hungarian arid 
''.■polish." ''; • 

' After' .'protracted preparations 
1 Guten Tag, In Rushan, appeared Ip 
1979. Readers jn, the Soviet Union 
.'were joined in 1982 by readers in 

1 ■ . . :,' 

, r ,T1ie Qennan-Cbjn$s9 roruof is the 
, latest stone in the mosaic of,Fprqign- 
, .language publishing by the Friedrich 
Reinecke Verlag. . t , 

■i,i The,company may specialise in fo- 
. reign work but it also engages in do* 
r ,.meatld,activities,. . .• 

■ Fnterpress Verlag publishes a daily 
biographical press service,* atto th'o 
1 - West. .German^ Industrial - Service 
(did) oa behalf of leading interaatio* 
.1 nalcompanies. .. ■ 

Obersee 1 Rundschau is published 
. quarterly-bn behalf’ of German for¬ 
eign trade associations, '■■ : i- m 
■ ■ Aussenpolltlk; the German forcigri 
' affairs : quarterly,- Is published In 
German arid-English. 1 - ' ' 

' At the time of his death; Herr Rei¬ 
necke was pfesident of the Associa- 
■ i; 'tibri of Germah News Services. 
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Bishops 9 messages for peace deserve 
more than a hasty reading 

if hnfh __ 


T he peace messages of both the Ger¬ 
man and the American bishops 
have been judged superficially. And the 
samo will happen when the forthcoming 
conference of German bishops releases 
the translation of the American pastoral 
letter on peace (together with its Dutch. 
Auitrian, Belgian, Irish, Hungarian and 
East German counterparts). 

There will again be hastily handed 
down praise and censure - perhaps 
along the lines of the firebrand Catholic 
theologian Uta Ranke-Heinemann who 
not too long ago pinned the label "auxi¬ 
liary Nato bishops" on Germany's 
churchmen because they were allegedly 
prepared to tolerate an ABC (atomic, 
biological, chemical) war. She called 
the American pastoral letter a “her¬ 
maphrodite of manliness and brain-* 
washing." 

rt Is obvious that such criticism must 
be viewed with reservations. 

But the praise some politicians had 
for the German peace message is also 
llkeJy to be due to the hasty conclusion 
that the Oennan bishops have tacitly 
given their blessing to the deployment 
of new US missiles in Germany. 

Only a careful study shows that nei¬ 
ther praise nor censure is warranted on 
the.basis of the text itself. 

There have been many comparisons 
of the American and the German peace 
messages, primarily to show how reac- 

th^other* 8 “ " nd how P ro ^«ive 

Vet the obvious thing would be to at 
least try to read the messages carefully 
in orderto distil what the two groups of 
bishops said or wanted to say. Even 
these attempts are bound to remain in- 

2 SU* ll,is does not m " ko 

_ Let us start with the heading. The 
Germans deliberately called their pasto¬ 
ral latter a "Peace Message” while the 
Americans opted for "Pastoral Letter ” 

This in itself indicates that the Ameri¬ 
can message is more binding than Its 
German counterpart. 

The title, also differ. The American 
mewago (peaks of (he challenge of 

FndT«V a °l S 1 rorai8 . 0 and response, 

com<1 “P whh 


reason for this is that a conventional 
war would in any event not be waged 
on American soil. 

The German bishops, on the other 
hand, write from the vantage point of 
those whom they have to protect; peo¬ 
ple who have no power to start a war or 
to decide on the use of nuclear wea¬ 
pons. As they see it, a conventional was 
is as evil as a conventional one. 

This could be due to the awareness 
that a conventional war would be as di¬ 
sastrous as a nuclear one for a country 
like the Federal Republic of Germany. 

In any event, the national component 
should not be lost sight of when com¬ 
paring the two messages. 

This is not so when reading between 
the lines. Oversimplified, it seems that 
the Germans think more in terms of a 
representative democracy while the 
Americans think in terms of a grass¬ 
roots democracy. 

In other, words, the Germans rely 
more on the competence of politicians 
and experts while the Americans feel 
entitled — or even called upon — to 
make their own judgment. They want to 
actand make the Administration act. 

, They criticise thoir Administration in 
a way that would be unthinkable in 
Germany. 

This could have something to do with 
the emancipation drive of the American 
Catholics — unlike in Germany where 
there are traditionaUy close ties bet¬ 
ween the church and the Christian Dem¬ 
ocrats. 

Another question (more or less in 
parenthesis) is whether the German 
bishops would have said things diffe- 
rently if Germany wbb a nuclear power. 

Throughout its drafting phase, the 
American pastoral letter was open to 



' ■ w - - VUUIO UP Willi 

concrete ang™,. The German message 
J “ a,i “ Mak « p ««." indi- 


f ti,,g that its theme can p^b, 

Sg&jp “ >sti “ is anotherword 

W^r4 if |. an u clpati , ng the Third 
ia Vancouver would 
n industrial world Was 

aet X Cd /" ? 3 [ ma d6bate as t0 for - 
Sfmp/SS 1 * 111 th f Thlrd WorId ‘ ^e 

SSSl!l!S ,0 ° k 11118 imd 

u <h ® American PMtorai 
wSfL K .u h0W much the American 

Hohit P T ®l® fi* probIema * national 
light. In hunierous places they stress 

that the United State, isaa"pLow« 

reader^itV A P0 “f I remindi S the 
STJ American church has, 
ince Vietnam, made an about-turn In 
Its assessment of war and peace. 

nJnt ext ^ thi * national vantage 
l P “' n r t h aI ““P ,a,n * ^ ‘he American 
letter has had a one-sided fixation on a 
nuclear War ever sonce the first pages 

77113 emphasis has-.re? 
mqjned despite many changes in the 

There are expels who say that the 


.—SEW 

public discussion. Countless people had 
their say and were able to form an opi- 

s-assr-*■—- 

tion J aui,der,t »'} d i"8' about the inten- 

a bis?nn b ! aV L°‘ ded when ths motio " of 
*° hav ° a Passage that wss 

httKito ‘ he * e , cond . draft reinserted 

With the German message, it was 
oniy the final result that was reads pub- 

of itre.'f/’" 91 ' 5L uch 'P eouI a«on, some 
ofit malicious. There can be little doubt 

ha™ h a ” y * ods’a'srpretation could 

kZa 'r av ? lded if mo re had been 
known about the drafting process. 

on F °K ‘ n J lU i n '? : th ' faet that one blsh- 

wMibSSl? ty 0thw ’ 'breatened to 

re^ d . h “ appmval if “» fin al text 
retained a passage on the "fiiat gtrika" 

rined1S Ie w u“ POI “ ‘fi*™ how deter- 
bshops Wore not to judge in¬ 
dividual weapons or strategies/ 

Interpretation would have been 
sierhad the pubiia known about this. 

m C u nSCnSUs pritlci P lfl the Ger- 
fnri d- b S 5 0ps Wfla both advantageous 
and disadvantageous. On the one h!md 

gewraYto hi b °^?° Usly broad and 
general to be carried by all bishops; on 


the other, all bishops can Inter be pin¬ 
ned down on such a text. 

Public discussion so far overlooks the 
common ground of the two messages. 
For example, they fully agree on the bib¬ 
lical peace concept Including quota¬ 
tions to the e/Tect that peace is both a 
gift of God and a task for mankind. 

Both papers are based on n compre¬ 
hensive concept of peace: peace with 
God, peace in one’s own heart and 
peace among people. 

The peace concept is never just politi¬ 
cal, and both papers operate on the as¬ 
sumption that there will never be total 
peace in this world - although this is a 
task assigned to Christians. 

Many critics have applied wrong 
yardsticks here: it is foolish to apply 
only strategic criteria to such pastoral 
letters. 

The last chapters of both letters, deal¬ 
ing with the pastoral consequences for 
peace work, are also very similar 
though in some cases the accents are 
placed differently. 

Here, the Americans have established 
a conspicuous link with the abortion 
issue, holding that wo must ask oursel¬ 
ves how long a nation that is prepared 
to constitutionally guarantee the right 
° ™ defenceless human beings 
through abortion will show restraint 
when it seems advantageous, for strate¬ 
gic reasons, to kill millions of innocent 
people. 

Here, too, the Americans are more 
concrete in their instructions, ns in the 
passage where they urge Catholics to 
fast for peace on Fridays. 

The passages that are addressed to 
the men and women in the arms indus- 

aI ?° be seon in a national con¬ 
text. Like the passage addressed to sol¬ 
diers, (hey tell them quite clearly that 
they need not have a bad conscience re¬ 
garding their work because the bishops 
accept the concept of deterrent though 
they reject the use of nuclear weapons 
The most important difference bet- 
ween the two peace messages lies in the 
difrerem premises - something that 
must appear particulariy Interesting an 

n fl rti«i reV v Ut l° naiy to Coolies in 
edfiris 1 ar ' YCt f8W8CCm t0 haVC notic- 
American bishops want to give 

TZT* TT ? concret0 « ae *tfo ns . 

As good shepherds, they want to point 

2 yg£S* flock ri8ht down to 

h JS%? en f n bl * h0pa * the other 
awera tfit *** t0 * hlrk wno «te an- 

2? hey conaider that on, y «- 

JSera tL! 0 ?! l,p l wIth 8peclfl o an- 
awere. They, themselves, provide oniv 

: v tt a; bui "»»*s? 

tBey have no way of saying whath.r . 
strategy meets these criteria. 

The extent to which this moral and 
theological attitude (whereby the bis" 

r„ P r d V ha cri,er| a while leaving 

?? final judgment to experts) respect! 
the maturity of Christian! betimes ot 

2d M * ha sam » approach is appjf. 
ed to other moral-theological questions 
such as contraception. 4 08 

The dynamite contained in the three 

lh k 1 make detenenc o only just 
tolerable becomes obvious when appii. 

ed to concrete weapons. If this' were 
done we would have to ask: 

• Does the deployment of new miss¬ 


iles make the waginaof^i 

.tiSSSThe peace movement pulls 

itself together 


duction 

sides? 4 

The onus of proof lie* . 4 * 
peris. Most people alfeS 
radicalness of the bishops’ | s s northern suburb of Bonn where 
* oril1, city still has a rural look prepara- 

_„ n Jei- wav fnr thn pamnnSor 


1“ # # fecity still nas a rural iook prepara- 

The Americans go a siepfejart under way for the campaign 
condemning the weapons gAtstationing PeraMng 2 and Cruise 
and the first strike. Tli* n._nu.infWmanv. 


and the first strike. The GtiaKs In Germany, 
ops avoid the question of campaign coordinating cammit- 
ns they avoid dealing with rented a shop in Rheindorf, only 
dual weapons which they tjiniles from the corridors of power 
neither good nor evil. A government officials are worry- 

The only question raised V&ut the campaigners may be cook- 
eals with Cllftahl* to... . 'K. 


w --—•maaiWH—--* ** 

deals with suitable means A 

war. It is only under this aspectS change in outward appearance 
bility that they find the qutsfoll hardly be more striking. There is 
strument of deterrent only Jiufifl and white statue of the Virgin 
because it has evidently prerglp ono wall of the building where 
so far. nsmpalgn premises are. 


’ pmpBign premises are. 

The line of argument ia lbt(P era s ^ e stands » her hands quietly The steering committee or the cam- 
paper is dominated by the to prayer. Alongside her posters paign organisation consists of represen- 

tion between safeguarding nfijWn 1 in bold colours their protest tatives of Aktion SOhnezelchcn, the 

promoiingW, Tat missilo modernisation. BBU, the National Union of Students, 

Thn rhitrail teU. e _ l Ia thfl PArahino 7. nnd Gnilsn ml.- thn PaHachI Pnnorpna nf npVRlnnmRni 


The church takes it for 


"We have never denied for a moment 
that there are Communists among our 
supporterssays Leinen. "But we 
would be quite happy to welcome 
Christian Democrats, too." 

Besides, the peace movement was no 
longer very worried about Communist 
infiltration after experience gained at 
the October 1981 and June 1982 peace 
rallies in Bonn. 

The rallies were so successful that the 
non-Communist groups feel confident 
enough not to attach too much impor¬ 
tance to allegations that they are 
Communist-infiltrated or the peace 
movement la communist-run. 

The steering committee of the cam 
paign organisation consists of represen 

fafiuao rtf A irfistrt Mfinan/nKan thi 


the 


LAI uuaanv iuvuwiiuovmwu- xjuw, uib iiauviiai wmuti ui muuwmo, 

o to the Pershing 2 and Cruise mis- the Federal Congress of Development 
and yes to a plebiscite on the issue Policy Action Groups and Women for 
e message they spell out in block Peace. 


Central America and debates with mi¬ 
grant workers. 

Wednesday will be the day of wor¬ 
kers, factories, farmers and social insti¬ 
tutions. Franz SteinkUhler, the Stuttgart 
regional leader of IG Metall, the iron, 
steel and engineering workers' union, 
has suggested a 15-minute token stop¬ 
page in factories all over the country. 

The trades union confederation has 
been quick to rule out the idea. It sees it 
as an illegal political strike. 

But as the trade unions are keen to 
take part in the campaign week the last 
word has probably not yet been said on 
the subject. 

Thursday is to be schools and univer¬ 
sities day. Lessons and lectures are to 
be scrapped and debates on problems 
of armaments and peace held instead. 

Friday as the day of parliaments and 
Ministries is envisaged as a day on 
which the campaign to set up nuclear- 
free zones is to be publicised. 

There are also plans to held special 
sessions of parliamentary bodies of one 
kind and another. 

A variety of activities will be held in 
connection with the four mass rallies, 

n __ r _i_-_- «.__ 


wumicvium wiui me turn mnaa muit! 
uuu, mo nauuuai uhiuii ui jiuuehib, _ _ _ , , . , . 

the Federal Congres. of Development In »<>“• for i “ lance ! a ’' uma “ chaln ‘ 

_j ni _1- i*__ to be formed round the governmer 


uty-bound to promote pt« and yes to a plebiscite on tne issue _„ __ r __ 

tho securing of it to the!ta e message they spell out in block Peace. ar ^*‘ . 4 ... _ _ . ^ 

it undertakes to provide whhai ^ 7116 sixth member of the steering Demonstrators will converged on t ( 

evaluation. be oftlce la sparingly equipped and committee may be the pro-Communl.1 emb “ ai “ of ‘>" ? ucl “ r P owe ” 

One passage that helps daifti lB Iook of spontaneous disorderli- conscientious objectors* group but they ca, Russia, Britain, rranee, inaia a 

uflrc!»l ___i ■_ . that to lunipal ftf thn ulfamntlvn nra imltlrfllu *n maVn munh Imarlumv WailUS. 


__... uv ViUW io opuiiugij bwiiiiuiliw ilia J vw uiu |/IV-VUU1IUUIUI11 _ , — , , » - .. 

One passage that helps daiijl| a ,ook of spontaneous disorderli- conscientious objectors* group but they cj. Russia, Britain, rranee, inaia a 
venial question, and h b ^ of the “ ltera “ tiv0 ure un Hkely to nude, much headway be , .. plebisclle .. M pilrt c 

* ™-l.n headquarters staff, Site roordlnating 'committee Is com which P“P'« are callad on t0 han S * 

certtrating mainly on a campaign week 
frnm IS tn W flntnhftr.nrt which a Col- 


ubt that it 
Khingbig. 

is autumn, they sqy, there are 
[to be the biggest and most varied 
-i campaign activities in the history 
heFeden^Republic of Oerntany. 

^ may well be right. The coordi- 


tho American pastoral letter». 
the significance of the Senna 
Mount. 

The German bishops do 1 
the view the the Sermon ii 
from political action. On 
The Sermon, they say, p;„,„ 
sticks that apply to poliiidins 
— and not only In their privta 
although these yardsticks 
tukon ns direct instructions. 

Another peculiarity of tin. 
paper is the ohnpter on ths diud 
Ings on war and peace in the*" 
history, 

Hi is pnssugo provides (he ~ - ... 

for today's discussion within ik®, (l _ . . . 

and is Insignificant ovorondiK®*? ®* 8 ?! all of them are aimed 
U shows how these ieochiiip®L“^f objootlvos of thejjeace mo- 

but ell are very much in favour 
posing the new misMles. 

T Indude the BBU, or Federal 
latlon of Environmental Civic In- 
' Groups, the Greens, the Young 
-••rats, the Young Socialists, the 

la lkt Youth and the DGB, or trade 
*| ,D paper says rnai innK^Hn vnnii. 

art tstu*. mn^i. 

should now only speak ofim the Ghufch Gra8g Move 

The Americans, on lb, and’ 

still essentially adhere to xffS.IA 
of a "just war,*' which came ^jKwatlLii ^ * Di8armament • 

^ are P° up8 as Women for 

San a n^r? i0 ° ^ Federation of Non-Violent 

than a nuclear one. .. Jlon- 0^, the Committee ' 


mostly young people, leave litt- certtrating mainly on a campaign week pca “ movome ts sym Is n 

that it is going to be the start or from 15 to 22 October on which a Col- ana 10 , aow8 ’ . , 

ng big. ogne conference decided last April. Meetings and plaform debates will 1 

_ m . ■ 4 .. . _UbIA nil mrae tUa Kitu tntfH wmnrtfi oiui 


Ikuui IJ LU L/ui-uu niiiwu a 

ogne conference decided last April 


which people are 
peace movement's 
and in windows. 
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symbols on wal 


oic bunicnnus ucuiusu iao, rvpiu. --a-- - - - , 

Communist groups Bald at the confe- held all over the city, with reports give 
rence that they felt mass rallies were the by local and regional peace groups, fc 
most effective form of protest, but they lowed by the mass rally in the Hofga 

iu*m tinaKI* tn nravnll nUM thnQH< uihrt ten. 


man ciiccilvo lunu ui piuicai, uui uic; 

were unable to prevail over those who 
favoured imaginative non-violent activi¬ 
ties all over the country 


...w i,iu«iv« __ _____ ■ With suoh a.wide range of activiti 

committee Is the most widely- ties all over the country. planned, the coordinating commltt* 

body the West German peace The schedule they finally agreed on which is keen to point out that its wor 

ent has so far succeeded in sett- provides for five “days of resistance” in is financed by donations and not 

October that are to be discussed and funds provided by Mr Andropov, al 
npresents 26 organisations and coordinated with various professional to register the entire city as the looat 
ipi with widely varying political tar- and social groups and lobbies. "' 1 

H Civil disobedience activities are 


to 


** Him iiicsc icuvuuf 

on the situation that prevails * 
and that they nre therefore 
change. 

It is noteworthy that the 
"Just war" Is dealt with to - 
and thus made a part of history 
The paper says that this W 

. 11 .. .i_• V ... . 


.-o-— ——- 

of its demonstration, 

i^ivii aisooeuicHiiw uvuviuon cub vj The rally will be held in the pci 
culminate in four large-Bcale peace ral- trfan precinct, the Hofgarten and F 
lies to be held in Hamburg, Bonn, Stutt- pelsdorfer Alice, 
gart and West Berlin. • ■ In Hamburg the rally is to convi 

Tho week will get off to a deceniralis- from meet j ng point8 j n various part 

ed start on the Saturday, with Sunday tho city on the Rathaus and the port, 

bring aamreitod a . a d»y for «ct Mtle> A j, ulnln chaln , 08 wiomstr,, lor 
by Christians and other religious com- «_ , . *:__. 

mnnltf.D 


. consden- 
the Com- 


and 


munities. 

Peace is envisaged as the central Issue 
to be dealt with at ail church services. 

Monday, 17 .■ October, will be 
women's day, with chains of women 
forming round ordnance factories and 
military installations. 

Tuesday is billed as the day;of anti¬ 
militarism and international security. 
The activities planned include burning 
of draft cards and leafieting in front of 


for 


A-tf-ia'SSi "iS^rs; s 

sfesaysvaaas M - 

quastlon anyway: "It mutt th e il.t of Snstltutnt organisations 
p * guide there is little to indicate 


A UB UVkimiViJ 

of draft cards and leafieting 
barracks. 

There will - also be . collections for 


wumn tuu luiwMiviiwe aw. 

to.be formed between Stuttgart 
Neu-Ulm, Blockqde activities 
planned in West Berlin. 

The peace movement has great 
pectatlons of the imagination indivl 
j groups are to put to usp and the 0 
bers of people who are likely to 
part. 

The Bona head office says cautic 
that more than the 300,000 people 
attended the last Bonn rally are ex{ 
ed to take part in peace movement 
vities this October. 


p '.‘. , A nu __ . therfl ts little to indicate Continued from page 4 The Americans say that their p, 

? B6S u 8Smen 0 t committee is a . consistent with binding church 

trategiesthat are not intj^ffinniunifit front, as the Bonn Interior tIon whether one can thr ^ aten wi * h ant i prudential judgments at whit 

tU> pobbcbl inliffMk 0f ^ verfassunxssctjute, or something whose use could never be have arr j V edin their capacity as b 

must 0 f necessity be totally »WWc counter-espionage agency, in morally tolerated. and with which indi viduals coul 

Urato ji.. ui-*. — _ j_ ...1 A\ »Hav Ho not make it ei 


The Americans say that their pa 
consistent with binding church 
and prudential judgments at whicl 

*1 IUaim AAnamki on kt 


— wvhuwi- espionage n; 

m ^ mJ wha y t influence the 
unists have ” savs Jo: Leinen 
for theBBU and a lumber 
Rawing cbmmlttea, "then all 
“S' i» that it U two twenty-sixth..” 

P reference to-the Committee 

DUatmament and Coopera- 
<*the comcientiousobjectora' or- 
toa. Both helped to launch the 
d Appeal, an anti-missile peti- 
uonunutaonpw- | ^“■raproCommunisL 


and with which individuals 

The Americans, who reject the first. differ. But they do not make it« 
■ use of nuclear weapons and nuclear war the reader to judge for himself. 

. while not rejecting deterrence, have also ' ' There Is; however, one stater 
' not been able to solve this dilemma. But both papers that is not open to It 
much of their paper is devoted to state- tation: Deterrence is a makeshii 
aic discussions, arms assessment' and tion — other concepts are sorer 
concepts of warfare. ed - “nf Christians must be the 

. .. keep saying this loud and clear, 

Both peace messages quote a Vatican the East and the West. 

Council statement to the effect that :i ) Christine Zt 

Christians can arrive at differing con¬ 
clusions on certain points, . 


(Rheblscher Markur/Chiisi 

r a 
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Jo Leinen... aggression Is not poli¬ 
tics. (Photo: Sven Stmon) 

Jo Leinen is more forthright. “We are 
already thinking in terms of a million," 
he says. 

Activities will not be limited to the 
one week. Many other moves are plan; 
ned beforehand. Peace camps are being 
held all over the country for training in 
non-violent resistance. 

A US military installation in Swabia 
is to be blockaded in September by de¬ 
monstrators including leading writers, 
such as Heinrich B011 and Gttnter 
Grass, Social Democrats such as Erhard 
Eppler and Oskar Lafontalne, and all 
28 Green MPa in Bonn. 

Later next month Artists for Peace 
are to hold open-air concerts in Ham¬ 
burg featuring a host of well-known 
bands and stars such us Udo Linden- 
berg, Franz-Josef Degenhardt and Wolf 
Biermann. 

There can be little doubt that the 
peace movement will be more aotlve 
than ever before In the months to come. 
But will there be the much-vaunted hot 
autumn? 

Jo Leinen takes a dim view of “talk 
of violence" that plays a part In foster¬ 
ing bitterness and hard feelings on both 
sides. 

He is still hopeful of results from a 
discussion to be held at the Protestant 
Church Academy in Loccum, near Han¬ 
over, between politicians, leading police 
officers and representatives of peace 
movement. 

He hopes this gathering, whloh is to 
be held early in September, will end all 
risks of polarisation between the peace 
movement and the police. .... 

Misgivings and reservations about 
the gathering may still be voiced on all 
sides, but Leinen feels It is important as 
a means of ensuring that aggresion is 
not mistaken for politics. 

But it will still be a political tightrope 
walk, as Social Democrat Leinen is well 
aware after the clashes between police 
and demonstrators In Krefeld last 
month. 

He realises that if violehce lb tflken to 
excess the credibility of the peace move¬ 
ment will be at stake. 

"We must prepare our activities! so 
well that violence cannot occur," ne 
says. "We will have nothing to do with 
people who espouse violence, h}ori-vlo- 
lence Is the .only way to go about it. 11 

The non-violent success of the 1981 
and 1982 peace rallies is in his view an 
example of the way activities shpud .be 
arranged. 

But can confrontation be ruled, out 
entirely? “The peace movement/* Lei¬ 
nen says, “is not a peace police." 1 
Helm VdrfUrth 

■ (Kfllner SUdt-Anzefger, 12 August 1983) 
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Inflexibility blamed for East 
Bloc’s economic crisis 


O ne of ihe reasons for economic cri 
sis in the East Bloc is that the sys¬ 
tem is not able to make fundamental re¬ 
forms. Neither is it able to work out a 
strategy to cope, says Professor SeifTert. 

Tnat seta the tone for the book. He 
offers not a glimmer of hope for the 
East Bloc economies. Nor for the peo¬ 
ple afTected by them. 

He says the reforms are needed to 
change the inefficiency of tho central 
p anning system and to create a flexibi¬ 
lity able to deal with variations in world 
market conditions. 

A Kiel university professor, Seiffert is 

“.“I 0 ,/*™! 1 "' * an most Westerners 
with the ideas, plans, hopes and prob- 
leimi in Comecon’s executive suites. 

fwSfioS f adviser t0 Comecon 
1969 . t0 1977 Md met many of its 
top brass. As a frequent visitor to Com- 
headquarters is Moscow, he had 

J25P of opportunity to discuss their 
problems. 

fiiMhilU ™! 1 ' 11 M ? s f° w aIso gave him a 
first hand view of the limitations or the 

organisetion and the roots of its crisis. 

He has pondered the problem as to 

economi tho .^ ast BIoc 030 escape tho 
aS *5° T S1S L hat 18 clear| y looming 

“e\^ 

ih* H ^i ai,S p^ 0 - r tho question raised in 
Stwairanted ! 5 k 0 ** ” *^ at 0 l 5l ‘ 1^ ' sn, * s 

from [ u « presenting a reports on 
?? con ' ,he fl o*or provides much 
background materiai and analyses 

AJMM°h extofts i ve Phonal experience. 

AH this has resulted in sound advice on 

how the West should respond to the cri- 

j. H ® , r ^J ects the idea that the M^est 

fie° l ' e desmbi,isa, i° n 

hit ^ B oc because this would not 
h >f ” ? ut P roIon e the decline. ' 

rtniHLv ? 8alnst econ °mio and 

ia WhhLril Wlth6 “ t 8,rin « s cached, 

.5 toy control over what hao- 

meSun ? 1 # 1 and without insistence thSt 

bwk * 

reiects the Western 
b SovleM *P° Political systems 
must be kept stable and the ruling oar- 
ties strengthened. nnmgpar- 

ltQ S ^ !M a 1 p ? lic y» he can only lead 

SESSttSS?: 1 **** *■.*• 

the^Waftn 81,18 reader with his’call on 
2 P eratB «>= assumption 

• The author stresses, however that 

«WtmeLn”?f °”°- S ° Wn P os *tl°n*docs 
f °, r8 °T 8 a cha “«e in the n. 
neralpomical and social status quo." 

“® WB.fc the. West’s policy to- 
wrds the Comecon states must stride to 

'ffitmSSR ff?- t ch *W* with Peace¬ 
the'generaTdK 

peabe ln '' tbwah,s a lasting 

b ^ohd 

'rf,Z° r ‘ a0r ' Seiffeii: "TUd also hi- 
efud^oroomihg ,he division 6 f Oat 

■w£!o"? t hapter - '"titled “A 

aVillaf C ° m '“"‘-" rea d a Hko 

Cn^“ Crib ^ the « ta Mshment of 
Coaceon as Stalin', answer to the 



Zhl B l S 8 ^ Hert ' KMn der Oatbfoek Cber- 
tJ,:, 0 ? Comacon mdrfe Krfae daa So- 
SJSJjf*, Mtechoftsayatema (Can the 
au ™[w ? Pqmeoon end the Crisis 
LUmE ® go WW Beonomte System), Gustav 
DM34 9 ' 8r9,l,Dh Q,fldbflch - 264pp, 

Marshall Plnn" and revealing surprising 
background information on the invn- 
sion of Czechoslovakia (in his chapter 
Brezhnevs response to Dubcek’s at¬ 
tempts at reform”). ■ ■: 

The author, who took part in many 
Comecon conferences, describes how 
the organisation operates, the way in 
which its members can influence it and 
even the role of the “Germans in Com- 
ccon." 

But the essence of his book'are the 
analyses of the causes of the economic 
crisis in the East and the practical ef¬ 
fects of ideology within the system. ‘ ‘ 

He sees the root of the troubles in the 

SRspsuss agSKsE’fls raas 

forms to bring about and lastingly in- , Tho volumoof 8rounds - I'M no financing probit 

^Bssisssss ?.-i-ssa asst as; 


imu 
S3 0520, 


Saw materials for equipment 
to booming trade with Sovi 


—“ llu lastingly en- 
snre prospenty and be able to flexibly 
rape with impulses and setbacks result- 
ing from world market conditions." 

An absolute must if the 1 crisis is to bo 
WmliriT 13 • 6 . introduce rel^nns that 

Would chango the system, he says. : 

# . P ~ fasso / Seiffert puts his finger on 

n^?^ t . h . e .. P ™ b ! e ” : T“ ■***• 


. -, w nas grown 80 

much over the years that it now totals 
half as much again as the Saudi 
Arabian total and is nearly half tho 

amount sent to the USA. 

rJ^t n f ions!are a,so increasing 
trade with tho Russians. Japan now ex- 
pons more than Germany. 

Tliis all indicates that the Soviet 


. .... inB Prooiem: "The system's -mi. .1 , — ‘“““J* 

inability to Introduce fundamental ire- a J* . ,ndicatcs that the Soviet 

fonns is one of the reasons for the crisis ■ dustrv hv^” 8 « t0 mod f 1misc il8 own in- 
and the lack of a strategy with which to Wcs^ y tCpp,nfi up lm P ort s from the 


ni IU|«| 

growing and its foreign 
ped to less than DM2J 
five years. 

As a result, few other; 
able to absorb as much 
Soviet Union in the imr 
especially in viow of tho 
the gas deal that will stai 

a ^uf US' ******made , 1 , 

or I , n h C i d . 0 n '? 1 !r >dOUbtS “ ,0tb «viability Europefe ^" 8 d81 " ” ilb W «‘«" MblS 

others by Professor Friw n H ^ BBlon S This new era of expansion it nn lories and the modcmii 

but was dro™pedby Eri/hHoScr* " 8 n ^ S ° Vlct Urt,on ha » »omothing that io'n’of' T 'JTS * 

controlled administrative methdds Vito 0 ™?'^''"'°'' ,lso "M* "hat " ?°“ Urpri,in * ,b “ 

onger .ufildeht,' Mo« effeh^els ° T" y make,: lndustria » P^nt and 
firi Ki d ” ovv p blS achieved by a meaning- **^ 1 nCiy * !t has lhe *«l“lpment (he 

^enf“S tra,andd —«* p.“^ou^ UheirhU88SUp - 

Coirtiimtd on p,ga 7 tffi&ttXSXES 


; •orberform '. 

foliowin| r ?a b t 8 a a (^atiSflriSu™d) : ° ERMAM ™UNE until ■ further notice at the 

:i * Und «rIFne whatever applicable) -i , 

VM e «ra/ Wf Mra'/Miss'. . '•'■ •• -■ 

' .. . 

Profession . . ;•.*■!"’,* ’’ 4 ‘ .. . i ■ 

, Street , ' ''' 1 - . *;*’.**,* *''• ••*«•*# 

•'•Citv-'. m, t,» , 

'-i •.|, , .. v . t t • •' "7 r -‘ •, 

Country , , , , ; •* •'*■* » • . . . , , 

Zip Code . . . ■ 'y'\: _ 
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duBtrial managers end 
five In Moscow. 

The main threat to tl 
velopment is political, 
main obstacle is not A 
tions about a transfer oi 
The Soviet leaders^ 
quite clear Intalks with 
Affairs, Minister Count 
German order boob wl 
if the Geneva missile ta 
Ail. i. . 

But, past experience 
shown Germany’s trade 
Bloc to be. amazingly i 
comes to political infiuet 
cessfuJly weathered botl 
and a series of embargo 
Even though the mi 
more serious than previo 
is no reason for Germi 
throw in the towel Itsho 
nadously. 

This would not only bt 
It would also help mail 
after a possible breakdoa 
talks and help subsequent 
■ There is nothing' to Inc 
Soviet Union thinks difft 
issue — even If It talks djfl 
i ■. ffonsO 
INQtobcrger Nidirfft 
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ennany’s private bartb are a van¬ 
ishing breed. One after the other 
lobbied up by bigger competitors, 
"latest victim is Frankfurt’s Bank- 
i^ebrfldcr Bethraann. ■ 
bwHsche Vereinsbank, already a 
shareholder, has bought the re- 
fljig ten per certt of the shares for 
Dm from Johartn Phillpp von Beth- 
o 'who thus relinquished his posi- 
i a personally liable partner. He 
the sixth in a long line of Beth- 
ibankers. 

ifflburg’s Bank Berenberg, Gossler 
j,, which Was lending money as far 
•at 1590, now has 40 per cent of its 
js'heid by Nofiddcutsche Landes- 
Girozentrtle. ’ ’ . 1 * ' ' 

was back in : the 19th centuty that 
irivate bankers themselves'Created 
jinpetition that is now taking them 

is than 50 years ago, in 1925; Ger- 
I'could choose between 1,406 pri- 
%anks. But then their number'start- 
ieclinlng: to 915 in 1935 and 233 In 

11974, Cologne’s Herstatt -Bank, 
many’s largest private bank, col- 
id. This led to a loss of confidence, 
teeners flocked to the major banks. 
fSl private banks survived, 
hermlned to prevent a repeat of the 
ttatt affair, the small banks estab- 


Continued from page 6 . 

1 dealing with the significance of 
ology, Professor Seiffert deplores 
stem contentions thtit apeak of an 
gdd "end of the ideological era.” 

A 1 wrong assessment of ideology’s 
programmes' the failure'of both a 
(cepno reform these systems and 
y political strategy for EasMVest rC- 

! "he:writes. . . 

lercilcasly describes the failure 
logy In everyday lifo, saying: 
gy makes tho people in socialist 
experience the conflict between 
leal theory and day-to-day prac- 
>zenB of Marxist-Lenlnist idco- 
lave longT6st their credibility — 
y and in practical life." 

Sang Seiffert thus fully confirms 
her many years of research in 
% Kieler Nnchrichten wrote in 

does remain Open is. the ques- 
to how long an ideology, can re- 
i a meaningful jitirt of a system In 
Wi th’a. people havo rejected this 
®jogy as fit only for tho wastepaper 

rlofcssir Seiffert should delve into 
hwstjiih"and perhaps answer jt in 
Ltoeviijable second printing pf his 

P Axel Ostrovski 

, ■ (Klelar Nachrlchten, 6 Auguit 1983) 
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Ledger domain: vanishing 
trick of the private bank 



lished a special fund to safeguard their 
depositors* money. And then came the 
-regulation requiring banks to raise their 
capital to DM6m, more money than 
many could lay their hands on. And 
more went out of business. • 

Some of Hamburg’s private banks 
that had traditionally specialised in fo¬ 
reign trade financing found that they 
.could no longer compete when oil pri¬ 
ces exploded. Their assets were not 
enough to finance even one-tanker 
loads. 

This is how the Hamburg bank. Mar- 
card & Co., was taken over by the 
French B'anquo Indosuez which has 
held 83 per cent of the shares Bince 
1982. 

' So exclusive are Borne of the private 
banks that many people wanting .to 
open accounts are politely told to go to 
the savings bank around the corner. 

• The private bankers are only inte¬ 
rested in top customers. They leave the 
personnel-intensive mass business to 
the big banks. 

Some, like Conrad Hinrich Donner, 
now 68 per cent owned by Veroins- und 
Westbank, are meantime prepared to 
make an exception. 

Thi* docs not upply to Schrader, 
Mtfftcfiirieyer, Tlehgst & Co. (SMH) tof 
Frankfurt, Hamburg and Offenbach. 
The minimum deposit there is 
DM500,000. . , 

But the customer is pampered. High¬ 
ly skilled portfolio managers look after 
the money needs of the chosen few. For 
example, 100 of SMH’s 349 staff mem¬ 
bers are securities analysts and portfo¬ 
lio managers. . 

. According to Hamburg's private ban¬ 
kers, a customer can get his portfolio 
manager out of bed at 2 a. m. when he 
stands. a good chance of getting not 
only a sound investment tip but also a 
.drink to go with il, , 

It is not onlv wealthy individuals but 
major Industrial corporations as well 
that like tq use private ban^s for.their 
.more "delicate” deals. 

Bereqberg, Gossle^ & Co. has busi¬ 
nesses! the City of Hamburg, publishing 
houses, shipyards and oil companies 
among Its customers. 


Securities account for half of the pri¬ 
vate banks* earnings at best The rest is 
accounted for by short-term loans. 

Take Berenberg, Gossler & Co. Here 
the ratio of earnings is 46 per cent inter¬ 
est and 54 commission. 

Though undisclosed, experts estimate 
the interest margin to range between 
two and 3.5 per cent. The Bethmann 
Bank puts its margin at 2.1 per cent 

What gives the private bankers their 
edge over their big counterparts is their 
flexibility and on-the-spot decisions. 

To achieve a balance of DM65bn, a 
major bank must have a payroll of 
20,000 while the small banks achieve 
balances of njore than DMlbn with 
only 300 or 40.0 employees; and the 
boss makes a point of personally advis¬ 
ing every, customer. 

Joachim Wetzel, a partner in Beren¬ 
berg, Gossler & Co r : "Banking is no fun 
if you don't know every customer. And 
if you're to know every customer you 
must limit your volume of business.” 

As ffans-Dieter Sandweg, a personal¬ 
ly liable partner tn Warburg, Brinck- 
raann, Wirtz & Co., sees it, “there is no 
need for constantly growing balances.*’ 

The same limitation of growth ap¬ 
plies to :the branch offices of . private 
banks. Between 1968 and 1973, the 
number of branches grew by 44 to 322. 
Now, they are down to 259. . 

The exception to this rule is the 
Schmidtbank in Hof with its 90 bran- 
■ efies in Franconia and Eastern Bavaria 
where this bank has assumed the role of 
. a purely regional institution. 

! With its staff of 959 and a balance of 
DM1.7bn (1982), the family-owned 
; Schmidtbank numbers among this 
• country's ten largest private banks. 

Many private banks are In the pro¬ 
cess of change. At Marcard & Co., the 
: 82-year-old partner Enno von Marcard 
; still enters his office punctually at 8.30. 
a. m. But the secretaries are confused by 
| the many 1 new and still unfamiliar 
' names. 

! Dieter Witt of Banque Indosuez has 
, been tho chief executive since Novem¬ 
ber 1982, find in January 1983 the 
| bank's capital was raised from DM 18m 
to DM50m, The staff was boosted. 

"We want to remain what we have al¬ 
ways been: a private bank,” says von 
, Marcard. He and the staff mean exactly 
this; but the customers no longer take 


Marcard & Co. seriously as & private 
bank. 

For its mass business, the Marcard 
Bank has acquired a 66 per cent stake 
in Fischer & Co., Hamburg, a- private 
bank with a balance of DM448m 
(1982). 

Here, customers are coddled what¬ 
ever the 6ize of their deposits. They ap¬ 
preciate this and do not run to a big 
bank for a fraction of a percentage 
point, says von Marcard. 

Wetzel of Berenberg, Gossler & Co. 
offers his customers a once-a-year golf¬ 
ing spree: “I don't like to miss out on a 
deal, but golf is a passion with me.” 

Iwan Herstatt (of the now defunct 
Herstatt Bank) is said to have been a 
wizard at drumming up business. He 
never went anywhere without a batch of 
account opening forms. He was a great 
believer in word-of-mouth advertising, 
and it seems to have worked splendidly 
with him. « , 

- The most successful of Germany's 
private banks is Sal. Oppenheim & Cle 
(founded in 1789) of Cologne 'and 
Frankfurt. Its 1982 balance - was 
DM10.2 bn (payroll 673). This puts this 
private bank among Germany's 50 larg¬ 
est, followed by Trinkhaus & Burkardt 
(DM5.lbn and a payroll of 645). Since 
1980, Britain’s Midland Bank has had a 
66.6 per cent stake in Trinkhaus Bur¬ 
kardt. 

Among the other large private banks 
ore SMH (DM3.4bn and '349 em¬ 
ployees) and Warburg, Brinckmann, 
Wirtz & Co. (DM2.3bn, payroll 418). 

“Prospects for private banks have 
never been as good as now,” comments 
Joachim Wetzel. And indeed the private 
bankers look to the future with opti¬ 
mism. 

They pin their hopes on their perso,- 
ndlised counselling for each branch of 
business, estate management and letters 
ofcredit 

The private banks are in an excellent 
position to handle foreign deals 
through correspondent banks abroad. 
Financial deals can be wrapped up wi¬ 
thin a matter of hours. 

Comments the spokesman of one of 
the mammoth banks: “There will and 
there should always be private banks. 
They’re Bimply part of our banking 
landscape.'* 

And it is not only the big banks that 
afe Investing In the Allure. 

Since the beginning of this year, a 
computer company has been tinkering 
• with a special computer programme for 
private banks at Berenberg, Gossler & 
Co. 

Marlene Rddcr 
(Omen]>AnMlg«r Bonn, 28 July 1983) 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 
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Who manufactures what?- 

Find suppliers anc( products, J / 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down .special 
sources of supply, cut'costs by,, 
buying at lower prices.’'. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready., - 

Easy to use, just like; ah 11 ! y 
encyclopaedias’ " 

Products, including 000. trade 
marks, are arranged,, 
alphabetically, complete wlttv ,, 


manufacturer's or supplier’s 
address. 

!■ A telephone number Is listed for 
each supplier. 

^ 1,400 pages A4, Indexed In 
' English and French. 

Price: DM68.16 post free in 
Germany, DM75 cif abroad. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 



DAV-Veri8gBHau8 
Postfach 11 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel,: (061 51)33661 
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2“®f ,oa! The SoVfet Union has threa- ■ PPRQDPrTll/e 
tcned counter-measures of various ™ rtHSPECTlVE 

kinas if missile modernisation goes * 

ahead according to schedule should the CavtIaA 1 * • 

Sn s?Sirs t Soviet line gives cause for 
«e e «« neither hope nor fear 

yet. I'expect the Soviet leaden to give _ 

^ return for minor concessions _ 

probably jusi before the final deadline. ’ P J “P* 0 the s <"fo Union, aay. writer Wnlf f ■■■ . T~~ 
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ufilfly in tho stationing of now wcbdoim 

especialiy Pershing 2s. P * totalisation envisaged in ties with 

Any delay is to the Soviet leaders' ad- ,nt ?difficulties, 

vantage- * foster uncertainty an a the *,T’ unIike, y be in 
would be the first climb-down by the X?\Z1 “JS*" ' Qterest to ™™niin 

Streck'de P cS taUOn ° f "" Na ‘° th ° Federa ‘ RepUbIi0 of 

If missile modernisation goes ahead he^h^M*™ to do 80 ,he rera1 ' might 
<h0 *** of a total breakdown at “e c-S T® 1 " find in- 
Geneva talks I should expect there to fefre ^ y d ln i,s ox,mnal af - 


“ 35 S#* ton 

fact that even the enn^ 5 • 

-aKsagiomi 

fnri 

what unclearly, an d in IOlJ 
ly, known as dissidentsUJ 
s«ro on them has 

i, n S P viet ^jgn policy 
unchanged, maintaining 
the Brezhnev era. 

a 6ainsltb{sPS:'^E^ 
track decision has been 

forts to improve ties wiihrvwe are no job 


ornier’s tried and trusted 
formula keeps it aloft 


. --- mere io 

"fracking propaganda cam¬ 
paign and possibly a number of mainly 
demonstrative military counter-meas- 
ures. 

f P“?“« of <b«o counter-meas- 
ures would for the most part to heigh¬ 
ten the psychologico-politioal pressure. 
.V* no ““tef bow bitterly the Soviet 


Fairs — hi- 

or?s ! hh If„ r v nd ™ P ° V rmnly in P ower 

be i. forhUhor #EKZ2S‘^ h ^n2 CFSU ^ * S - *° b « 

Mr A AnXv7s 27* Sffi ' he " 

der. although initially he aeema a! Mr office EylT^ * 7““" 0f his term of 

all^vver and authori^.* 181 ™ ^ — «• *“o SStj TZ 

cps'u h s“cXrmto“i? ta c r riho i “^ seit assocla,M nre n " weN 

of * he Defence Council since’May"l 9 S 3 Du f v r '^ licr . Nlkol “ i Tikhonov is 78, De- 
nnd chairman of the presidium of the drefr^” 11 ? a . n ^ , Forei 8 n Minister An- 

J s ~ Soviet,orheadof8 ' ate > 8 ' n “ wSSSSt 

be is No^hVu'hVfaifiy advanced age — 

makes it seem doubtful whether h„ ™ c • , 0 to tako over bey posts in the 

ssr— 


-- «»»wny me soviet all nnumr "r . “ TW given 

!h!w m ? y com P ,ain “bout moves by K " dauthont y- 

the West they will take good care not to «Ett ■ bee " generaI “cretary of the 

overstep die mark. 00110 «« November 1982, chairman 


overstep the mark. 

First, because the Russians are keen 
to continue and expand economic rela- 
tions with the Federal Republic, espe- 
aaiiy in the technological sector. P 


only the chilly side, while the process of Rj ‘° “ P ° sition f - any leVgth 


retaiy in the spring of m^he wns « uuo t lmprovo ties ■*« « are 00 J ob worncs at Dormer ’ 
When Khrushchev became Pariv"lpn«?«' ® nc ? untor d inicult] R »last Independent aero manufac- 

in 1953 he was 59. WtenlnZl ? I Th ° S ° Viet ,eadfi « ***)* ^ Germany * and a third of the 
over in October 1964 he was 58 * Tu “ nder Mr Brezhnev hi ’ mk in research and development. 

Mr Andropov took ovurV. !. a ri S h t to n sny in the Mlddhj ba,ance sheet makes sat5sf V in 8 

the age of 68 P and in the SnJi m d °i ° l USC the!r influen ce more mirJ 8- Turnover last year increased 

»hip ! general'secretary Sf eterei f Q ' W1 ’ at > M1 ^ n “ ,• 

years in which to consofidato h. ? . f ™m yo,lr analysis for lit 0 i I W< « ">*y decllne 10 «" 

It takes at least until the nexr P^ h ° Bonn soverament ^ to DM1 ‘ 4bn ' but r n °-° n0 at Dornier 

Congress. ™ xt Pnr1y must coordinate with ih t w^ Htd about the future. 


until the next Parly 


Q: What conclusions do# M1 - 23bn 10 DMI - 574bn - 
from your analysis for the 0^ s y ear il ma y decline to an esti- 
the Bonn government unit fZE DM1 Abn, but no-one at Dornier 


^ * he D . efence Council since’ May 1983 
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Politics at first hand 


you need > ^ « 

to base your own political viewpoint” aW0 ' r8: fa °' S ° n whloh 
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the Bonn government and fm 
must coordinate with the Wwt 
A: Let me first makes a 
mark. Frequent mention is d* 
days, and more is the pity.d 
superpowers as though then 
Hast and West were on a pan 
other. 

It is a matter of the quaEni 
fence between democracy a 
rights on the one hand nnds& 
system with drastically llm 
rights on the other. 

My aim is not to make ibki 
tion by way of an accusation 
u sober assessment. 

Tlie difference between & 
and dictatorship is a factorinh 
tics that has a long-term effect, 
In the long run will probably 
important than tho number if 
rlety of missile or another. 

But ns for the immcdlalepffl 
rent Soviet policy gives Bomb 
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Initial preparations seem . ! n 110 lon S 0,0 will probably 

be in progress. A troika of younger men ‘bun the numbir < 

appear to be coming to fi.e ft," * ',, y ° f missil ° or “ nolh “ 

though they nre still overshadowed by as . for,be immedl.lepB 

the older leaders. y Soviet policy gives Bomb 

They are Niknini , Iics ncit bcr cause for hop«* 

Leningrad, whot^ ro bTma^niJ™"! ^ic n ° r rC ‘ ,S ° n f ° r ^ * 

Ihtaf T 1 T" 0 !? 1 - " r ‘ r' 1 iS °"?° ur »g'nB to not. J 

Aliyov. 60 from Ayerh ??• cr ° a,dur eu Pboric detente has cantw 
mainly rlo^ibta Wb °, ls : vit J 10ul « reversion to cold« 

and MikhuH Gorbutchov 'J der#l r Re l >ub,ic bus cmbafel 

zzsssFFSz 

riat. . wntral committee secrcta- The aims ore clear. We and* 

ir ihrtu«»!, • lIlc ^ dondc alliance and the Na 

oiaIr T.2i° Ver * n aucCfl sslon to the ‘rack decision while at the saw* 
thev wm k/fi Krembn ,cadcrs rising Bonn's renunciation of ^ 

did^nnt ipn first Sovlot Iead ers who forc « and serious readiness 

**? ro L pas under Stalin; all Bes with Moscow to break don 

since their way to tho top Opportunities of meeting 

nee Stalin s death in March 1953. ders must be used but ought # 

. generation would at long last sou S b t at any cost. Negotiation 

th£ °!: Cr in 11,0 KremiimOnly »I'h Soviet or other East 
thep wd! we be able to tell whether a sfaouId be conducted neither; 

manpower at the too is pressure of time nor with to* 
'-inisi' 0 enabIe tbe Soviet Union to lbal tbey must bring success, 
tinning on , raoden,J sation worth men- Unilateral prior concession!• 
forms a #ll ° n urfient! y needed re- “voided. Meeting the other b* 

■ But that remains to be seen. * ban ba lf*way docs not raakf tf. 

Q: Have there been domestic and tioi w easier, as Is often believe^ 

foreign policy changes in the Soviet Jf. growing mistrust on the p*^ 

, Union since Mr Brezhnev’s death 7h« B,oc *>fficlais. 

might be termed structural or likely to Gre “tcr reservation is adviJ^ 
have any future effect? y to spect of credit commitment*, ^ 

: Ksr ,onitete ^ 

, tbod » n °t content. Mr Andronov'a« inC ", The™ must be no disregaj 
I ches are in part more attunedto tJa fuT : prob,em of human ri 8 ht5 ’ ^ 

, At times he refera m o»u 1 , ha £jv must not be forgotten. 

, shortages. A campaign a M !n« PCn y to Tbo m °« dearly our ownog< 

: tion was conducted for » Sl”i St /f 0n !! p * are slated * the more consist*^' 
nowbeenswapped) * Wh,,e (but has are f °“8ht for. the more e**« 
: Another striWno Li .. . ments are framed nod the 

dropov has placed 5* ?,!* tbal Mr An " teIy ,be verifiability ot 
' phasls than Ip the lght,y neater em- reached is laid down, the nw^jS 

Jeaeai'-ar; -3 


Stied about the future, 
e 8,600 staff in Bavaria and Baden- 
timberg of what is still a family 
with a fine reputation, are not 
bed by fears of redundancy. 

&mJer has for decades been a step 
Si of the competition, which is basi- 
i vttiy it is still in business when so 
)others have gone to the wal I. 
jc company has stayed independent 
\ industry where mergers have left 
prschmitt-Bfilkow-Blohm (MBB) 
allyonlts own. 

BB took over well-known compa- 
snch as Junkers and Heirikel, Albn- 
(one of the oldest aircraft compa- 
in the world), Focke and Henschel, 
un.Wulfand Weser-Fjugzeugbau. 
i their day they were all renowned 
leers of aviation, companies that 
le a major contribution to the indus- 
fwe now know it. 

?se that survived the Second 
& War are basically all divisions, of 
Bt Only Dornier steadfastly steered 
r of cooperation und mergers and 
rover bids. 

in Munich were very keen to 
.the company over. Bonn would 


. . « reversion to Wiawarin, j. * ' i T% 

Federal Republic has cmb^K dt0 u m jy r ; ? ut Dorn,cr 


phase of sober and rcolisllei 
with the Soviet Union. 

The aims arc clear. We mssl* 
the Atlantic alliance and the Nd 
track decision while at the sam<( 
sising Bonn's renunciation of tin 
force and serious readiness ml# 
ties with Moscow to break do» 

Opportunities of meeting SM 
ders must be used but ought 
sought at any cost. Negotiation 
with Soviet or other East BJoek 
should be conducted neilitf s 
pressure of time nor with tbek 
that they must bring success. 

Unilateral prior concession* ^ 
avoided. Meeting the other $ 
than half-way does not make<5 
tions easier, as is often believed;! 
to growing mistrust on the pad* 
Bloc officials. 

Greater reservation is advi# 
spect of credit commitments, ”* 
ful consideration given io the*® 1 
both sides. 

There must be no disreg*^ 
problem of human rights. 
harov must not be forgotten- ^ 
Tho more clearly our own w 
are stated, the more consist*® 
are fought for, the more ex«^! 
ments are framed and the nu«*® 
tely the verifiability ol 
reached Is laid down, the BOf®*" 
ful negotiations will be andjjj 
and more lasting agreementsJ 

Herbert j 

. . {DhWM*n- 


d hear nothing of the idcu. 
t Bernhard Schmidt, one of the two 
agers who have tuken over from 
dius Dornier jr, puts it like this: 

Ve are still in business bccuuse we 
msiders, because we arc versatile 
dot determined to try our bunds ut 
Ming. 

We have survived becuuso we have 
**ded In setting up a system of 
I Information routes that allows us 
^ moving fast and on a grand 

k outlook is promising. Tho Dor- 
group, with works in Munich, Frie- 
“hafen, Lindau and Oberpfoffcn- 
^ “ear Munich, has held its own 

^pite the international recession 
*Je chill wind of competition Dor- 
Ihave retained a fair share of the 
ieu; 

™*y have kept up comprehensive re- 
, jjnd development that has been 

I rondingly successful in safeguarding 
ty jobs. 

ter have also made a worldwide 
or themselves by delving into 
hnologies. 

oompany combines Swabian 
of invention and thoroughness 
1 s Pirit of German aviation pio- 
5 * embodied by the founder, 
Dornier, and his son Claudius, 
day the combination has 
3 firm i ? * n 8°o d stead, ensuring it 
flCe * n Ibe ^ ur0 P ean aerosp acc 

A figure that is extremely telling is 


the fact that roughly a third of Dor¬ 
mer's payroll work in research and de¬ 
velopment, a sector in which the com¬ 
pany has always invested heavily. At 
one works alone, lmmenstaad on Lake 
Constance, home of Domier's develop¬ 
ment division, some 2,000 highly skilled 
engineers, technicians and designers arc 
employed. 

The Dornier group began as the Dor¬ 
nier aircraft division of the Zeppelin 
airship company but decided to go it 
alone in 1922. 

It differs in many respects from what 
the general public expects an aerospace 
company to be like. 

Its hallmarks have been the success 
of Dornier design engineers and sales 
staff with short and vertical take-off 
aircraft. 

The Do 27 was the company’s first 
post-war best seller: 650 were built and 
sold. It proved as useful in many Third 
World countries as it was in the early 
days of the Bundeswehr. 

it was the first post-war German 
plane that was a commercial success. 
Technically it was a winner in any case. 

The Do 27 was followed by the Sky- 
servant, a versatile short take-off air¬ 
craft, and the latest model in the series, 
the Do 228. 

Technically the Do 228 is the ulti¬ 
mate in commuter and multi-purpose 
aircraft. Dornier are confident it will 
earn money and keep staff in employ¬ 
ment until well into the 1990s.. 

"We have repaid to the last pfennig 
the loans we were given by Bonn to- 
wurds the cost of developing and con¬ 
structing the Skyscrvunt. 

"We will be repaying the aid wo have 
been lent in connection with the Do 228 
loo. Thut's how optimistic wo arc," suys 
Bernhard Schmidt. 

These arc words thut ure fur Ironi 
common in the uircnift industry these 
days. 

There is a widespread prejudice that 
companies like Dornier are kept going 
mainly or even exclusively by military 
research, development and production 
contracts. 


Taxpayer’s money 


In othef words, they depend on the 
taxpayer's money. But that is only half 
the truth. 

Military contracts may make up a 
substantial proportion' of turnover, but 
the criticism implied misses the point 
and is factually mistaken. 

In Domier's case in particular the 
wide range of company activities in the 
civil aviation sector are much less 
known to the general public than milita¬ 
ry contracts. 

Mention is mainly made, in this con¬ 
text, of the Alpha jet, a Franco-German 
fighter aircraft that has naturally played 
a large part in taking the company’s 
aircraft construction turnover to 
DM534m per annum. 

But the Alpha, jet production lines 
will shut down for good in two years’ 
time. More than 5Q0 Alphas will, by 
then have taken wing. : 

Dornier have lately taken on a new 
role as suppliers for the European A 



Claudius Dornier |nr.,. In the tradition of his father. 


310 Airbus, as subcontractors for the 
217-seater version of the Airbus. 

They are to be congratulated on hav¬ 
ing chosen to collaborate in the manu¬ 
facture of the A 310 rather than the lar¬ 
ger, 251-seater A 300. The smaller ver¬ 
sion is felt to be much more promising 
as a commercial proposition. 

Incidentally, as a subcontractor Dor¬ 
nier does not have to shoulder any of 
the risk the Airbus project inevitably 
entails. 

Turnover has undeniably increased 
steadily in the military sector, including 
missiles, torpedoes, reconnaissance de¬ 
vices and drones. 

It has also increased in the space sec¬ 
tor und, in.particular, in new technolo¬ 
gy, of which the Do 228 commuter air¬ 
craft is the most advanced example. 

Esu, the European Space Agency, hus 
acknowledged Domier’s expertise in 
awarding the company leadership of 
the consortium that designed and built 
the ERS-1 terrestrial observation sutcl- 
1 lilc. 

Engineers from 13 countries were ns* 

• sociutcd with the ERS project. 

Dornier are also associated with the 
Giotto space probe that will be sent up 
to take a closer look at Halley's comet 
when it next passes through the solar 
system in 1986. 

They nre likewise associated with the 
Ariane launcher vehicle and the Space- 
lab project. 

Dornier by no means regard the use 
of shock waves to break up kidney sto¬ 
nes as a sideline. This is a sector in 
which they have earned a worldwide re¬ 
putation. 

A kidney stone crusher costs DM3m. 
Dornier also manufacture measurement 
j and control equipment for environmen¬ 
tal protection and have built textile ma¬ 
chinery in Lindau since the 1940s. 

Back in the aviadon field, Dornier 
have been entrusted by Boeing with fit-' 
ting out 18 Awacs reconnaissance pla¬ 
nes as part of a Nato programme. 

The emphasis nonetheless remain^ on 
middle-of-the-road aircraft construc¬ 
tion. 

Over the post-war decades Dornier 
have manufactured over 1,000 short 
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competitors with their Western counter¬ 
parts because they are gas-guzzlers. 

That makes them far too expensive to 
run to Western markets and for Third 
World countries. 

Market research experts estimate that 
in the next 12 years there will be a de¬ 
mand for about 3,500 turboprop aircraft 
in the Do 228 category. 

Dornier would like to make sure of a 
large slice of the cake: at least 450, in¬ 
cluding 300 by the end of the present 
decade. 


Looking at USA 


The DO 228 has sold well of late: in! 
Malaysia, Taiwan, Bhutan, Nigeria^ 
Norway and Sweden, where the compe¬ 
tition was neatly upstaged. 

Sales figures seem to confirm that 
Dornier are heading in the right direc¬ 
tion. Dornier sales executives hope even 
to gain a foothold In the US market. 

The short-term target, to build und 
sell three Do 228s per month, has vir¬ 
tually been reached. Tho first 14 have 
already been handed over; 13 more are 
to follow before the year Is out. 

There are 18 orders in hand and 49 
options, which Is far from bad, especial¬ 
ly as more orders seem likely to follow* 
The Do 228 certainly shows that Dor¬ 
nier have again been quick to size up 
the market. 

For years there has been talk or a re¬ 
naissance of small and medium-sized 
propeller aircraft. Dornier developed 
and build in next to 1 no time turboprop 
aircraft capable of knocking spots off 
well-known US planes. 

“It js part of the Dornier tradition,** 
Bernhard Schmidt says, "to try new ap¬ 
proaches and steal a march on the 
others. 

. ’'But-we aren’t gamblers. We have 
carefully calculated the risk we are run¬ 
ning. Our scientific staff and our expe¬ 
rience guarantee that." 

With a glance at seemingly all-power- 


Over the post-war decades Dornier [ ul “™ pe .^ ra ln E “ r ° P ' 0Ve, ? ea j 
have manufactured over 1,000 short adds: "We may be a medtum-SBed 

take-off planes of all kinds that , have ® y3 

proved satisfactory in use all over the .. a.- 


world. 

They are banking on this fund of ex¬ 
perience in launching the DM4m Do 
228 in competition with US manufactu- 
rers, Britain, Canada and Brazil, 
j The Soviet Union manufactures simi¬ 
lar aircraft but they are .not serious 


often hot all that big." 

Knowledge is power, as Dornier have 
been well aware for over 60 years. Suc¬ 
cess bears out the attitude taken by the 
last independent operator in the Gen 
man aerospace industry. 

Karl Morgenstern 
(Rheiniacher Merkuf/CJirist und Well, 
. . .. 5 August 1983) 
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Earth’s temperature set to rise, and 
human beings will be to blame 


G loba! mean temperature on the sur¬ 
face of the Earth will increase by 
about two degrees centigrade in the 
next 40 years, says Bonp climatologist 
Hermann FJohn. 

Writing in Geographlsche Rundschau 
on the basis of what was known at the 
end of 1982, he says the estimated in¬ 
crease will be due to gases released into 
the atmosphere by virtue of human acti- 

VI (ICS* 

About seven tenths of a degree will 
be due to the higher carbon dioxide 
count in the atmosphere. 

A further six tenths will be due to ni¬ 
trogen fertiliser, the end-product of 
which is nitrous oxide, or laughing gas. 

The thirti major factor will be a high¬ 
er level of water evaporation, account¬ 
ing ror a temperature increase of 0.4 de¬ 
grees. ' ' 

Combustion of fossil fuels currently 
releases 5.3 gigatons of carbon dioxide 
into the atmosphere annually, and the 
output is increasingly by'2.2 per cent , 
per annum. 

Destruction of the tropical rain forest J 
at a rate of .160,000 square km per year 
adds a further two to four gigatons an- ( 

*° mMt reliafaIe est i- s 
mates the atmosphere absorbs about 55 

per cent of carbon dioxide and the seas r 
the remaining 45 per cent. « 

The carbon dioxide count in the at- cl 
rndBphere has Increased frpM 290 parts 
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properties!Qj-de-sac, Sackgasse, strada chiusa: exit 
tneneemij r 

- 4 out of translators’ blind alley 
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' per million in 1900 to over 340 parts per 
million at the beginning of this year. 

It Is currently increasing at a rate of 
1 .2 parts per million a year. 

The /ess biomass there is, the less car¬ 
bon from the carbon dioxide in the at¬ 
mosphere is absorbed by plants and the 
taster the carbon dioxide count in¬ 
crease. 

wil C * ntr !? Eu / opc » and ar suably in 
North America, forest growth is steadily 

declining. It is certainly declining rapid¬ 
ly m German woods and forests 
The estimates do not take into ao 

S°“ n f. £? , Increass ln carbon dioxide 
that is likely to result from the demise 
of trees and forests. 

rv Tntrt ® u ^ de stag commission-of inqui- 

2.iI - fU Z a J° m,c cnerfiy P d,lc y re¬ 
ported m 1980 that experts were agreed 

an energy policy aimed at growth would 

have a specific effect. 

if tbe en |Phasis were to be on 

Sfcr iC enCffiy tho rcsuIt 

sTe fuels! ^ consun, P tio « ^ fos- 
Energy saving, especially electric 
n PV S h ?r° a p ? sitiv ° effect 


by Wilfried Bach, of Mflnster, last year XmcmteT, ofThi JL*|- Ollt Ol 

. < ?P 4r # f r UllSCr ,hat 8 ro w ? wideJyIn AfSlostcard addressed to Slawotnlr 

^(Danger for the Climate). a range of unusual proSKoem Uteraturow, near Kre- 


We are burning up in 200 to 300 
years the fossil fuels nature, in (he 
shape of photosynthesis, took 400 mil- 
hon years to produce,” Fiohn writes. 

What consequences will a mean tem¬ 
perature increase of two degrees by the 
year 2020 have 7 

In the early Middle Ages, about the 
year 1000. when the Vikings colonised 
southern Greenland, the entire region 
must have been ice-free. 

In those days the mean annual tem¬ 
perature was one degree higher than it 
is today. 

Deep-sea drilling has shown that 

Blad„l °'-°2 y t ara ‘ 8 °* in the in ‘«* 
g acial period, the temperatures were 


it Poising pr^ 
countries. J 

Azudirachta indies j, l, 
name, U Is useful became it 
fireproof and impervious to 
dations of termites and its 
used as cattle fodder. 

Agents refined from it; w 
be harnessed to fight 
ncem oil, although inedibfT 
used to lubricate engines id]| 
soap. 

The waste that is left mb 
nas been pressed out of tha r 
effective fertiliser that has a ft 
effect on pests. 


Federal Republic of Germany, was 
-cted witliout difficulty by the 
tortiag office. 

* "House of Literature,” the Post 
i decided, must be the European 
jjators’ College in Straelcn, 35km 
! on the Dutch border, 
ivas. Straelcn, the first institution of 
nd in Europe, was opened in 1980. 
E clearly made a name for itself 
Er afield than Krefeld. 
aslators from many Western Eu- 
a countries felt it would be a good 
o set up a centre of this kind when 
i first suggested some years ago. 
nslators from the East Bloc coun- 
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Thia.aepect was coyeted exhaustively “!“ c 1 "enccs of even 


Meteorological stations 

all over the world 


gmciai penod, the temperatures were Small wonder the neemrf slatorslron ? ttie , tast u,oc coun - 
warmer than at any time in the past been the subject ofinteJ^ hardly b * k , c . e " er t0 
700,000 years. ■ F fic conferences held by GImMlT Stra f ien * while links are 

In those days the mean annual tom- si *y department of phyiow Jf beln ® for8ed wlth Ch,na and 

nvo and a half do- applied zoology and finals# 4 , , , . 

grees higher than it Is today. Bonn government agency thi£ wunds 08 thou 6 h !t wcre aomc ’ 

. ~'° ns ’ mastodons and hippos flou- pcs technical cooperationwhi® like th « Bundcssprachen- 

nstied in southern England. Their World. Tin Cologne or the simultaneous 

iones have also been found in gravel Professor Heinz SchouiKtaf lalIon facilities of the European 
i near Worms on the Rhine. in the Giessen University ® munity in BrusscIs * 

In those days the sea-level was five to w h»t Is so important about a® 1 Straelen is entirely different. It is 
ioven metres higher than it is today tablc Insecticides in dm!oJI furt,ished six-room house, Mtthlen- 
riio seas extended to Siberia and linked' tfios in particular. 10, not farm from the market 

he Arctic Ocean with the Baltic. Scan- According to cxtreraalv hsE* 

Imavia and Finland were islands. WHO estimates there are Sr * dozen tT * ns[at0 ? can live and 

rLt 1Ud < B ° thB “ nsc 1 u «"«a Of even fatalities a year in TOnl iE 8 *®" 1 ™ f ° r a whlle - "H 1 " 018 a " 

^ssss^tsssr we ^ s duo,omisuM ° f ^|vs,., B u d a ™. w ° rk 


In those days the mean annual tem¬ 
perature was two to two and a half de¬ 
grees higher than it Is today. 

, iL ^° n 8 ' “Mtodoiu end hippos flou- 
nshed iu southern England. Their 
bones have also been found in gravel 
pits near Worms on the RJUnc. 

In those days the sea-levei was five to 
seven metres higher than it is today. 
Tho seas extended to Siberia and linked 



ffraatM* lnrr.,.„. I 7- ••W.IWM a ywur in inira m 

We c ^«duo to misuse of data 

l°ry are i^kooping 1 to°a sunlrisinc do 7 h ° numbcr of lc « | ^ l,( 
gree with the results of modcTesUmater pDiso " ln S is probubly subrtaiisl 

If there were a substantially hiaher f i r )| an< ? * cve ^ cnvironM 
carbon dioxide count anXelofcS" ,U,J ° n * hlsh t00 ‘ 
toxins, and mean temperatures were <«. Wbul 6mu * 1 farmers jo tk 
four degrees higher than today, condi- , ? rid Particularly need b « 
tions such as prevailed In the late tenia- 5 do mado dimply and M 
ry period might recur. f r0IT1 plants that can bo easilyfli 

and nwr botween 14 three , must control as many pd 

ana a half million years ago, the Ant- fiIb| c yet be harmless for hus 
tic was covered by an icecap but tho olbDr warm-blooded animals. 

, U was shown In 1972 tW* 

todav Amir f 108 * 01 ; d °P°sIt3 such as Uvo agents In ncem seed pm* 
mdated h! th? v? UlhWft J 0 " 1 ® 1 ® accu ’ f° m shading their skin cri^ 
Dla el u n L^ VlenneS ° basin and t bc development in other ways. 
pUreau along the upper reaches of the Professor Schmutterer 


arid zone « could move 


: .. , 

■ 

Hblc.,TheaSili'ST 
■ ! ' Population, trade and transport*^ °° cmatc » 

■ Four volumes ire available: l,: ! • 

■ ll2 £ P " DM 2 *80; 

- i . . ^-Aurtreuoeopp, DM24.80; 

. . 19.8b: 

. Eerept/USSR, 240 pp„ DM 24.80 


Look It up In Brockhaus 

F. A, Bfoekh.ug,Postf.eh 1709; D-6100 Wi«bade n I 


from plants that can bo easifrP 

It must control os many pett 
slblq yet be harmless for hi® 
other warm-blooded onimafs. 

It was shown In 1972 tin* 
five agenis In ncem seed pm* 
from shedding their skin oriflf* 
development in other ways. 

Professor Schmutterer W 
substances are effective in deS 
locusts, catetpillars, beetle la* 
cicadas, gnat young, threidw* 
live on plant roots and pen 6 
riously ravage grain stores. 

They have proved more e/ft# 


400 to 800 kllometow ¥ m ? a ’ cate ^Pl»®«. beetie la* 
ward Central Europe fl0rth t0 ‘ fd^d 08 * 8nat young, threSdwrt 

The sub-tropical rain zone would h. - VC ? n pIant roots and ^ 
come narrower and lfkawiaa head iorth! ™J“ Y T**' ^ ^ M 
California, the Mediterranean and the They have proved more c!T# 

stricken: Mt would be totally ‘7 are ,translations small lakes in a neat and friendly land- 

Exaet f beetle f T « in most cases no-one knows who . 

made becaiuo in thebtetotia^»riod «•’«««. with 'mnm*J5*** Hk . Jt.spent oye^d^ari in P c(iwibj4 

the mountain rangei did not, for the « tr a« seems not only m. 1 “Blnar Trohoven the translator of tn,cnimp«l clflHjntreaeipmmqdatira. 
most part, yeat exist, Ule natural enemies of rice .cJjfLi B 6C keS n.nd. Tmnn"and The llbra, ' y ■ W hl , < * 18 ?f ' 

JSS'JF *“«"*? • cricual influence ««" ««n enhance CNfC, iatfoeJnS was the prtae klnd j n ,he W ° rlf! ' h “ l ° l “”“ “ 

ttm P^ote increase This Was partly due to ^ # Middle Ages? y P i The 400,000 books in 120 languages 

swSSSFS •xszs&Bsassiai rssxEKu. 

vet to heu L? 80, Therc ba « mally eat nourished accordlo^® l! . . . ... tion. It used to be a ettrtvent but Was 

rily slmularing * e p ^ t b ]“^ d ’|«*®- “teydied Sey^reduced «^# s Wmlate, from English and has Issfused WhouJe'pifs arid sHeCp by a 

with Its seasonal variation?^ ^ 8®* that functioned ai B J ten several books of his own, local farmer. , . 

««unai vanauons. ’ riee pltnt8 , . one about Beckett. So it is hardfy surprising that the re- 

’ ? F Du ‘oh translators will be >!(■'^tbok three yeare. TTie result is a 11- 

Auftm |9||) . ■ ■ /WflmKsrtftf rdi1 8 dit anew Tran si a- brarVatmosphere With fi difference. 


'.sounds as though it were somc- 
| gigantic, like tho Bundcssprachen- 
Vla Cologne or the simultaneous 
jslalion facilities of the European' 
hmunity in BrusscIs. 
p Straelen is entirely different. It is 
jfmbished six-room house, Mtlhlen- 
sse 10, not farm from the market 
are. 

lalfadozen translators cun live and 
^at Sliaelen for a while. There is an 
pie library and a common work 

b And that’s it. . 

Jfl house is now far too shiatl.'A 
[building costing DM2m is under 
Nniction. The college is run on an 
budget of DM300,000. 

Vo (birds of the costs are met by 
fth Rhine-Westphalia, tho remainder 
Straelen and from donations. • 
retStradcn sounds more IIko a fami- 
SfTair launched on the basis of prl- 
liidtiativc, as indeed It was. 

£ was 1 'set up on tho initiative of 
nilflc and literary translators with u 
{to coordinating activities and gdin- 
opportunity of learning from one 

1w Idea of a European translators’ 
ege %^as born about 10 yeark ago at 
^dingen 'Talks, held In November 
^rinah translators. 

pnsjptors are the least-known cogs 
fto Wheel of literature even though 
p[ other bestselling novel, one non- 
% bestseller In three arid nine out 
0 triune novels, science fiction tafes, 
[ics and TV series are translations. 

^ to most cases no-one knows who 
translator, is. His name isn’t mon¬ 
ied. ' 


I; £:&sduk&iL?* 


tion in teamwork is a welcome change 
from day-to-day work. 

It has also achieved results, such as 
the publication of jointly translated 
books such as a selection of essays by 
JcanCayrol. 

One of the main aims df the College is 
to make the work of translption tran- 
sparent and controllable, to show lipw n 
translation comes about and Why one 
choice is made rather than another. 

Another is to dociiriieht work and to 
set up a library of translations, which is, 
incidentally, an idea dating back id 
Goethe. 

When Goethe was sent the first trans¬ 
lation pf his Hermann imd Dorothea 
into'a foreign language he. read it Imme¬ 
diately and sajd it ought to be put 
alongside the original as being equal in 
quality. " ’ 

1 Translators at Straelcn have, for in¬ 
stance, 1 checked each other’s work. They 
reread Thomas 'Mann’s 'Magic Moun¬ 
tain to see how the various translators 
coped with the more difficult passages. 

The Magic MOuiitdin is the tale of an 
individual illness and also that of illness 
us such and the collupsc of an entire so- 
ciety. . ., ’ ’ 

• • Af 'dilh point liTthe novel there’ lar‘h 
reference to derblaueHeintich; who is 
rendered by the French' 1 translator as 
Iicnri Jo Bleu. ' *•' •' 

Tho Englisli translator was found to 
have gone one step better bnd referred 
to tho Blue Peter. The verb “to peter" is 
clearly appropriate, while till: Blue 
Peter ds a flag is flown by ships that sail 
out to sea and may neverreturn. ' 


So the translation in this instance 
succeeded in underpinning tho atmos¬ 
phere of the original novel. 

Elmar Tophoven is one of the most 
important contemporary translators 
into German, partly because he has 
spent years trying not only to present 
his own work but also to show how he 
has set about it. 

His aim is to make the art of transla¬ 
tion teachable. As the leading spirit of 
the college he is keen to set standards of 
translation ever higher. 

■ “At present," he says, "the lessons to 
bo learnt from a translation are learnt 
by young linguists who compare it with 
the original." 

.His icjea is to supply a commentary 
op the translation as well as the transla¬ 
tion itself. feels )80 printed pages of 
boolf wUl product; atjout 1,400 transla¬ 
tor's footnotes. ‘ 

Many observations will relate only to 
the personal development of the trans¬ 
lator, but polhts constantly arise that 
ate of more general interest and could 
be incorporated in dictionaries. 

' Tlidsfe points, he says, should be Col¬ 
lected and filed in an electronic 
German-English, German-French : or 
German-Spanish dictionary: 

Straelcn already has a newly-installed 
computer capable of doing the donkey 
work. 

If :everything works, and it surely 
will, the translators' college is bound to 
emerge us a major venue for literary de¬ 
bate. . . 

Translators 1 read' hooks very closely. 
When Tophoyen was translating Beck¬ 
ett's Compagnie Into Gorman (and a 
commentary to go with’ i,t) ‘ hb noticejl 
how freely Beckett himself translated 
his work. 

Beckett writes h!s driginul work in 
English ' and then translates It' into 


Books nestle happily where pigs 

■ , » l ; 

and sheep once mucked around 


IkESSPT ?? n ° V ^ nPhe International Yditfg Pebble’s Ll- 

*^1 11 tb ™* .r ”? A brary has moved to new quarters on 

«*K yelS ? S?,CI? ? dC l *- n fBS * the outskirts of Munich, 1 surrounded by 
and TV senes are translations. smaJ1 lakes ih a neat knd friendly land . 

«to most cases no-one knows who sca rt e ' ' " : : 

Hls J,ame i 8 "' 1 :™'"- it spent oylejr 3t) ; ytari iii jScliwibfng, 
TbphjW -n. the translator rf 

^ ' Claude Simon and j n the W orld, now has 10 times as 

'18 ntn Harman iimio 4 Via rtfinlP •'» 


French. The French version wps very 
freely and imaginatively translated in 
certain sections. 

Tophoven felt encouraged not to 
stick too closely to the literal text but to 
try and find German phrases that were 
more in keeping with what Beckett had 
to say. 

The translators 1 next aim, he says, is 
to set up a round-the-clock telephone 
service. 

If someone in Bavaria is translating n 
book from the Spanish and comes ac¬ 
ross a phrase he is not familiar with he 
will then be able to ring Straelen and 
ask. 

1 In all probability Straolen wilt know 
the answer. Its reference* library and 
dictionary section are so comprehensive 
that they are probably already better 
than most university libraries. 

There is virtually day-by-day proof 
that the word has got around. Many of 
the problems with which foreign trans¬ 
lators confront Straelen are -problems 
that only German translators can readi¬ 
ly solve. 


A curly one 


The algae that these II^ 1 


I 1 Bcjckeit, Claude Simon and 
into German, was the prime 
-jtod persistent campaigner. . 

Jrct thought In terms of the Tole- 
f°°I* a translators’: col lego, that 
l over 700.years ago. Why should 
® Institution only be possible in 
ddlc Ages? . , , 
let ns take,.a look at-abnormal 
[g : day at MOhlenstrassa .lO in 
J 1 - today. Klaus Birkenhauer is 
1n 8 for the next weekend's activi- 


mychroqm. , , , 

, It is housed.ip Schlosp Bluienburg, a 
historic monument renovated .for 
DM20m and fitted out with the latest in 
library facilities... *• >, 

i. The 400,000 books in 120 languages 
.are looked after by a fresh team of li¬ 
brarians: innwhat used to be a, ducal 
hunting lodge and moated castle. 

• 1 The castle needed thorough restora¬ 
tion. It used to be a cbhvenf but Was 


N«flhH«baA J 


hi * —— wwut U^WAVlIi UV IV u -o-- 

Eftgp Of Dutch translators will be j.airs took three yearn. The result is a II- 
er ntig An a' new project. Transla- • brAry atmosphere With a difference. 


Unter the historic arches of the main 
reading room young readers ; can browse 
through a permanent shelf stock of 
10,000 children’s and young people’s 
books in 10 languages. . —■ ■ 

, The 10 languages''Include Se'rbo- 
1 Croat and Japanese. ' 1 ! 

■ ■ i i r'. ■. • , i 

. In the peace and quiet of toners and 
turrejs that are reached via tfiejcAurt- 
yards ' students, leachers, 1 librarians, 
publishers and research scholars can 
delvddeepe^ ; 1 ’ 1 " ; ' 

i ; i They,hqyc access to,the lending,faej- 
jily fpr intenjiatipna) specialist literature 
.comprising 10,000 volumes and 240 
periodicals. ‘ ; 

, The library i? a , Unesco-associated 
project.launched in 1948 by a Stuttgart 
woman, Jella l^pman. . ,. 

: Annual additions- total 15,000 books, 
traditionally supplied free of charge by 
publishers-all over the world., i . 

“■ Difficulties 1 arise only When the courl- 
tries condtrhtd ard poor^the ciistbnis 


An American who; was .translating 
theoretical work by Friedrich jSchiUcr, 
for instance, rang to ask why some pas¬ 
sages were italicised. 

He failed to see why. In hls view 
there were so many much more impor¬ 
tant comments that were not iri italics. 
What Was the, point? 

His problem was soon solved:' Itali¬ 
cised passages in Schiller’s theoretical 
writings arc not set in italic^ to empha¬ 
sise their content.. 

The purpose is to emphasise pronun¬ 
ciation; Whep these \yotds are'accen- 
" tinted, Schiller's will be‘ se*ri to L 1iaVe 
been a SWabian accent. • 

That is a point that-is unlikely to 
accur so readily to anyone who doesn’t 
come from southern Germany. 'But 
Klaus Birkenhauer comes. from down 
south and was able to offer a ready ex¬ 
planation. ... ri- . 

Christian tinder 

(Frankfurter RundicliSu, 4 August 1983) 


authorities are strict and langiidgd bar¬ 
riers or paper shortages prevent prompt 
delivery. • ’ 

The details are putlined by Lioba 
Betten,-34j the new deputy director, a 
Munich librarian. 

There is a .gigantic underground 
warehouse of l?bqlp beneath,the linden 
tree aqdthe apple trees in.the cast|e 
court^rd. ..... 

About 50,000 children’s booksof his¬ 
toric interest are kept in fireproof, 
waterproof quarters. 


volumes of secondary literaturA that arb 
not immediately available on demand. 

:• The library was set up after the SO- 
.cond World -War to. promote peace and 
international understanding. »*. 

Frau Betten and her boss, Andreas 
Bode, ( 40, who epmes from .Leipzig, 
have yet to put In serious public, rela¬ 
tions workfor||iqirnew home, . 

(But. there are.already ; 300 appllca- 
tjons by phildreq and young-people tp 
borrow books. Films ba^ed on, bopkis 
are to be shown once a months; (he.first 
Was Erich K8strier*s Kbnfehriz 'der 
Tien. ' ■' ■ : • ;l 

there fire algo pidns for language 
courses, AxhibitTonsand readings. 1 
• ■ 1 • dpa 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 5 August' 1983) 
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Treating spine complaints gets 
to root of other problems 
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A mong the most common forms of 
ncompbint today are those which 
aflect the body’s system of controlling 
its movement. This involves the skele¬ 
ton, the nerves and the muscles. 

Most of the problems stem from the 
spinal coiumn. Sixty per cent of women 
and 80 per cent of men over 50 have de¬ 
generative changes in the spine, accord¬ 
ing to Professor Herbert Junghanns, a 
pioneer in spinal resenrch. 

But he says that this degeneration 
alone does not always cause problems 
especially if the muscle system sur¬ 
rounding the spino is strong enough to 
support it. * 

There could, however, be disorders of 
tne complicated vertebrae system with¬ 
out symptoms. 

The diagnosis and treatment or disor- 

th« . 'i h f* m J us f uIar skeletal system is 

SaSft* Ee,d of “manual medi¬ 
cine or chirotherapy”. 

Both terms are derived from the word 
hand (one in Latin, one in Greek). 

T h ® refls ° n [ 0f *his is that functional 
changes of the skin, muscles and joints 
can usually only be discovered through 
a painstaking manual examination Fre- ! 
fluently, tho complaint can.be.alleviated J 
or cured through manipulation. 

Chirotherapeutic manipulation has 
been in use for thousands or years But 

am i r J Be ?, Iy modern European medi- r 
c ne left this field to non-medical sne I 
oiallsts, chiropractors. Spe b 

mSlJ^ IKriea, a variant of this manual 
med cine, osteopathy, has gained aca- 
dcrnic recognition, and the Doctor of Cl 

rti,ii°2 alhy de |f® B * qua]s a general me- tc 
P° inted ®ut by 
Mnot ftfodifch Loew at the recent 

i l8 ? P J lnaiy Forum of the Ger. 

rnan Medical Association In Cologne. 

«T L 2i^ U f? ed u hat . th!s ne 8*e«ed medi- 
ca! discipline be given more emphasis 

in medical training in this country. 

^Praetors now receive T 
practical courses orga- , 
SFV*** German Society for Man- ? 

Ham^ ed n *1* l" Neutn, uchburg and fei 
^ 0n i y Four Gennan medical 

schools teach manual medicine. ws 

_ Doctors who have passed several nr 
th^ TfinaUxf T 

Patients should know about this be- 
fore they consult a chiropractor because 
manual medicine was with some reason T 
looked a. with suspicion fo r A “ 

Conventional medicine' left chirother «Sf 
m to Outsiders, primarily people wiSi. 
out a medical degree who knew how to b !? 9 
manipulate but frequently uredThh he * 
practice where it wasnot wiled for Inrf ■ nwi 
could therefore be harmful T 

vStSStaEF** Mig 

£ 

•ion Co„ gress in'MomSte:: , he B ; 


Even so, there were doctors who ma¬ 
nipulated the spinal column without 
having the experience. They had simply 
learned a few grips and positions. 

Many national health organisations 
provided lists of doctors qualified to 
carry out manual examinations and 
treatment. 

But some of these lists, such as the 
one in Berlin, arc compiled from infor¬ 
mation provided by national health 
doctors, criticised Berlin orthopaedic 
specialist Karl-Heinz Drogula, prest- 

Society for Manuni 
Medicine. They did not take into ac¬ 
count whether the person listed was ac¬ 
tually a trained chiropractor. 

A Chirotherapist with a sound know¬ 
ledge of the necessary techniques who 
uses manipulation only where it is real¬ 
ly called for cart provide relief for a 
great many pain-ridden patients. 

A ^“ survey of Internists shows 
°. f their P“««n.s 


I 

the softer technique 
of osteopathic mo¬ 
bilisation must bo 
only port of a com¬ 
prehensive indivi¬ 
dual therapy plan. 

Dr Drogula also 
stressed the inter- ' 
play of manual me- [• 
dicine and other (' 
therapeutic measu¬ 
res . and warned • 
against using chiro- ! 
practics only. A >■' 
surprisingly large ? 
number of disor- j 
ders can be treated 1 
by manipulation M 
provided this warn- m 
iag is heeded. Some B! 
types of headaches, ■ 
dizziness, shoulder (j 
and arm pains qnd W? 
cricks is the neck .I. 




NS8p. 






IS* 


szszsssssesi «•=«**• ■»"!*• 

iS lik 1 y - 10 be even W*" "» Sal''column Stah' Fr 9 “T«° B ,w dlabe " 08 m "«» 

- —- xHrS ® 5 ?fsass 

chirotherapeutic treatment. M °nlccatini congress (h; 

ty E® of b!ocka g e . which is func- r ™m disorders of the Wd'Eiii? tSS* h* T™} C0,umn dis0 
JS31 , than analomic ' restricts a also be duo to problems with ole of ttenl,I". Iand w!l f mu5{ 

nrnnlf , 8Cope ° r m °vement. Ap- »he lower vertebrae. ° f 1ad , a strcn 8«hening 

propriats msn nn oiinn ■. ... _,_ corset i mi Dimnnri. ik. 


ioim's _ __ r-"-wiiim. restricts a 

of movement. Ap- 
propriate manipulation can restore this 
movement and rid the patient of pain. 

removedwith^ s'l mple°t wisuesu Itlng te 

A ““ ln .P 0 i n* i™- 


Ihe lower veitebroo. WUn ° ne 0 

JST nnd MlaU “ =“n nlsp be 
treated by manuul manipulation 
though not always successfully. 

tvnrl «? r ° 8Ul ? 8tressod 11,1,1 c «rtuin 

In °lT“ SCe .. Pn i n ‘ n . ,h0 <*‘"“1 »' 


mi audible click. A case in point is lum- typcs of mu «le pain in tho soinui ™ a ( p ™8uc). 
bago, a painftil condition involving the J“ mn re 8 ion «« not alwny^dw to no^f 08 ,0 Cl,l# " 

lumbar muscles. 8 blocked vertebrae but that iK J!!,. P°«anl to prevent mui 

But such Infitnnt CQn nko be reversed CflUsal,ly ,n ,!»«•«. with disord 

cention tt T."5?* " re . 1l ! ,c I" such cn,o 8 . it i»' ... “ ™" “ nJ «» v«rtebr< 


corset” that supports th< 
These insights ure \>ai 
stills of research into n 
gy. especially the woi 
Janda (Prague). 
According to tills res 


sS"™;: aassSrt i * - tkkss 

,C ConercBS that manipulation or the mufelo instead b d * 10 lrout musc,os (ha( h «vo been 

result of inactivity a 

Tk/fe a strengthen muscles will 

Migraine study reveals links 

Wl *iL , , ^ As a result, it is not 

with stress and weather must tell the physiother 

psaitarass 

migraine attacks, a survey of 3 000 Sr' D P womon ’ ,f he ls «ay well. Si 

ferera has revealed. ’ Respondents carefully recorded their mcclin 8- 

More than , half said that specific thev'felt 22?? flnd L noted anything Complications as a n 
warning signs preceded attack/Th ght have a bearing on their thera Py occur primarily 

Included trouble at work o^hJS "SH "^ •* has applied v 

strcsB .caused by driving• chanoe/?’ tank ? er Cent had thei f first at- not havc bcen used * p 

weather; and partlcoiartipcsTU *‘ r6 . youn 8 adu 't*: M acutc i oint 

filer such as humidity. . nt n P ub erty. As a rule, children mours or organic dlseasi 

Rarely was there anv . do iL tbav e migraine pains. column. 

allergic reactions. ' C l0n Wlth . X A per ccnt sald thfl l their mo- Jln Dvorak, Beme, to] 


Migraine study reveals links 

— 'll j 


•hersueh as humidity. ™ IyPB °* Wea " 

an 5 's 0 '];r any “ nnectionwiih 

Resuijs of the survey were revealed 
AUsMa!^^ 01181 ^ on8res8 lo Eeldklrch, 

Migraine (the word comes from the 

^‘‘"r ta ? lcnnl ‘. meaning half 
™ ad 3 °w“ ‘Is name to the fact tha 
a “ a . oks “« a Hy begin on one side of ,lfe 


column. 

Jiri Dvorak, Beme, 
congress that a survi 
complications in an « 

it___ . . . 


tm * ' from mi 8 ralne - complications in an e 

_i_ s s f enis to prove that heredity J * on manipulations ov 
Plays an important role even though ite decad «- 

bnh« nM WaS ndlcatcd in less than half Evert a »Burning a far 

W LllO C3SM. mhaJbJ . —.«* 


sasi-M-siEBss 

early morning or immediately on wak 
*ng up. Pew attacks occur during work! 
But more than half the 

slop working during an attack (average 

-isisisrasaa* 

cause of lost wnrki„ D i/' „ my be * 


Tbl. prompted doctors to I aupch° b *1’ ' ' t ' GerbudCnr 

' ^ ^ ter Nw Wcl^ifla, 6 Auguu MM) 


-M IHAj 

reported complication 
vious that manual me( 
fective at a relatively 1( 
also an economical typi 
Dr Drogula pointed 
ges of manual medicin 
with drugs: Manual th 
locally while a drug f« 
desirable side dfieefs 
whole of the human ofi 
ceded, however, that i 
also used medication. 


(Frankfurt 
/Ur Dm!m 
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IffflCULTURE 


lenauer, Schmidt, side by 
side in a rose garden 


Jag'like Konrad Adenauer 
jld still be just what many peo- 
r y. Add a few characteristics of 
; Schmidt and there would pro* 
B n overwhelming majority in 

ottho politicians Adenauer and 
It is roses we are. talking 
|he deep red Konrad Adenauer 
| yellow Helmut Schmidt. 

'two varieties could indeed be 
and both were on show at the 
jonal rose-growers’ congress in 
SBaden. 



oming masterpiece... the Aeohe- 

(Plioto: Strobet/Die Well) 

ad Adenauer is a big plant with 
Krful scent. It was christened by 
*llor Adenauer himself at Badcn- 
lin 1950 and Is still a favourite 30 
slater. 

this year's congress opened 
>was only a single Helmut Schmidt 
tow. Only ono flower was in bloom 
taro were countless buds, healthy 


leaves, and the gracious way in which 
tho solitary bloom withered and faded 
was felt to hold forth great promise. 

Even bo, fewer orders have been plac¬ 
ed for Helmut Schmidt since his name¬ 
sake was replaced as Bonn Chancellor 
by Helmut Kohh 

That may have been a reason why 
rose-breeders were none too upset that 
neither Herr Kohl nor President Care- 
tens had accepted the invitation to at¬ 
tend the congress. 

If either had, they would have been 
duty bound to name a new variety of 
rose after him, and who knows how 
long a politician's name will continue to 
mean good business? 

Over 1,000 rose-lovers from 25 coun¬ 
tries were in Baden-Baden, which 
boasts Germany's only garden exhibit¬ 
ing new varieties of rose, to award the 
medals. 

Rofle-growers have their own inde¬ 
pendent panel of adjudicators. Their 
findings are all-important. The winners 
are bombarded with bids to grown and 
market the new varieties under licence. 

Members of the jury walked round 
the grounds in polyglot groups of seven. 
There were 93 new varieties to judge. 

“She ha$ a nice texture." •— “biesio 
Sorte ist nach einer Woche im Haus 
noch schdn." — "It is unusual.” — Trfes 
616gante.” — “I doubt it will have the 
same colour in the States." 

These were scraps of conversation at 
Bed No. 42, where members of the jury 
were scrutinising Julius, a new variety 
in a colour variously described as cop¬ 
per, old rose and parchment. 

It looks like the handiwork of a skill- 


irt’s Palmengarten will next 
rival Stuttgart and Planten un 
Hamburg, in the majesty of its 
hothouses. 

:tor Gustav Schoser is busy rc- 
iho hothouses as individual sec- 
°f tropical environment. The first 
|aw toibe opened next year* .. 
will feature monsoon country, 
of jungle and salt-water man- 
.. amps, 

M986 they are to be followed by 
more houses featuring plants from 
arid areas such as the semi-desert, 
Wrubs and savannah. 

® plants, some of which are alrea- 
jjumatising themselves to life In 
, UT t* will be joined by birds apd 
■“fowls that live in the respective 

'' b f 

“banged in neat rows arq no 
to demand, Herr Schoser says. 
T* public want is entire land- 
148 8 reminder of holidays in far- 
|C°raert of the world or in botani- 
tratiop for long journeys of this 

individual pi a nts are less in de- 
typicaj, widespread varieties 
Sf* “very street corner in their 
f habitat. ' , 

jjm are also to be able to see for 
1b ^ v «5 fruit trees and other crop 


Old hothouses 
get a new 
lease of life 

To illustrate the importance of water 
for various environments arid and 
humid zones will be shown side by side, 
with, only narrow barriers between 
them, - • i : • -■ 

The new conservatories, designed by 
Constance architect Hermann Blomeier, 
are only a part of the rejuvenation 
Frankfurt's 115-year-old Palmengarten 
is currently undergoing. 

Only a handful of the old hothouses 
are to continue in use as a green lecture 
theatre, where groups of schoolchildren 
and adults will be able to learn more 
about exhibits. 

. Lectures and courses will be held and 
practical horticultural work taught by 
qualified staff to enable visitors to gain 
a deeper insight into plants that grow at 
the Palmengarten. 

A rose garden, a pond section, Japa¬ 
nese, rack and moorland gardens are 
also to be laid on. 

The Palmengarten is owned by the 
city, and Frankfurt is happy to pay for 



The Spanish Garden at the Munich exhibition, 

(Pbototdpa) 


cd interior decorator and would well C A i>a»» miiIIiah 
match old leather or yellowing prints. iJvYvll IDllllOD 


The Americans are thrilled by such 
colour combinations, Adjudicators 
lined the rose-beds, sniffing, handling 
leaves and flowers and discussing fig¬ 
ures. 


visit garden 
show in Munich 


Delegates of national associations of 
rose-growers were in attendance. So 
were roBe-lovcrs from among the gene¬ 
ral public. 

One was a member of the Belgian no¬ 
bility. She has roses 280 yean old grow¬ 
ing in the garden of her chateau and 
was taught to love roses from an early 
age. 

There was a lady from Northern Ire¬ 
land who bought an old house and 
began te look for period roses to match 
her home. She went on to become a re¬ 
search scholar clued up on the roses of 
antiquity. 

Then there was the retired local au¬ 
thority director of horticulture and the 
collector of rose pictures from South 
Africa. 

They are the sort of people who tour 
the rose gardens of this world in much 
the same way as others visit concerts or 
race meetings. 

Continued on page 14 


the privilege. By 1986 the renovation is 
expected to have cost about DM50m. 

Some DM24.2m have already been 
allocated by the council, and Herr 
Schoser is confident the rest wilt be ap¬ 
proved too. 

In his view the Palmengarten's func¬ 
tion has changed from that of a show¬ 
case to a collection designed to ensure 
the survival of species. 

In a special laboratory rare varieties 
of orchid are bred to prevent their ex¬ 
tinction. The offspring are not only ex¬ 
changed with other botanical gardens 
but also sent back to their countries of 
origin. 

The Frankfurt orchid collection is al¬ 
ready the'largest in Europe. It has over 
5,000 varieties and is continually being 
expanded. 

Ever since plans for a new-look Pal¬ 
mengarten began in 1978 the planners 
have had trouble with a tennis club that 
has been housed In the ground for near¬ 
ly 70 years. 

It has Influential members who have 
succeeded so far in stalling bids to have 
the dub expelled to a less attractive lo¬ 
cation. 

Instead of the tennis club there are 
plans to lay out gardens where the blind 
can smell and feel plants to their hearts' 
content. . Sabine SchSfcr/dpa 

(Dio Well, 2 August 1983) 


O ver seven million people have seen 
the Munich horticultural show 
since it opened at the end of April. One 
reason is that IGA *83, to use its Ger¬ 
man initials, prorides information as 
well as pleasure. 

There are, for Instance, the leaflets is¬ 
sued by the Horticultural Association. 
They are full of information about 
plants and groups of plants. 

They go into the principles of garden¬ 
ing and how to lay a garden out, plant¬ 
ing and tending a garden, and special 
kinds of garden and plant-growing. 

The leaflets convey so much informa¬ 
tion that they are almost a substitute for 
a gardening manual. 

With all the facts they list at your 
command you can go on to take a clo¬ 
ser look at over 20 gardens laid out to 
cover special topics. 

Many an IGA visitor has camera and 
notebook at the ready to pinpoint de¬ 
tails of interest, but the leaflets outline 
many Items of more generally valid ad¬ 
vice. 

The smaller the garden, the less It 
needs a lawn. Bushes and herbaceous 
borders are expensive but need less care 
and attention. 

A pebble bed dotted with bushes and 
ornamental grass, neither of which re¬ 
quire much water, or a few beds cither 
at ground level or slightly elevated by 
means of cornerstones will give a gar¬ 
den ample green. 

SO, for that matter, will a few shrubs 
and creepers. 

The many ways in which water can 
be used In gardens have always been 
eyecatchers at horticultural shows, Mu¬ 
nich is no exception. 

Other ideas include front gardens, 
which are often the Cinderalla of pri¬ 
vate homes, as are the gardens of terrac¬ 
ed houses. 

Since they lack borders they are not 
the usual handkerchief pattern, but they 
are only effective if kept uniformly heat 
and matching. 

There are lightweight roof gardens in 
which to keep pot plants during the 
winter. An alternative is trough gardens, 
also for the roof but designed for water 
plants. 

. Let them include pots for suquner 
flowers, shrubs, vegetables and kitchen 
gardens, rose gardens with a Baroque 
look, Biedermeier gardens complete 

Continued on page 16 
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T ho prickly issue of whether the 
* armed forces should use women to 
nwintsin recruiting levels has been rais¬ 
ed again. 

The only women in the Bundeswehr 
uniform at the moment are doctors. But 
Bonn is thinking of widening its scope 

&tT^d a e c™r wer6hor,a8 ° 


SOCIETY 


Views on the issue are divided. Just 

v?n r , f Bundes ^S’s summer recess 
MP Ursula Krone-Appuhn (CSU) 

."T*' Parliament to permit women to 
training f0rCeS and under 8 ° *°ugh basic 

Her SPD colleague Herta Doubler- 
Omelin retorted sharply: “Under no 
circumstances.” The idea was unthink- 
able. 


Talk of putting women into 
uniform raises hackles 


po issue Is so controversial that poli- 
ticiana havo never really tackled it. 

Former Defence Minister Hans Apel 

procrastinated by appointing a panel to 
assess the pros and cons. Manfred Wflr- 

^ lnister * d0 « not seem 
to think much of panels, but he is quite 
happy to let a lot of lawyers spend a lot 
or time examining the Constitution for 
any possible scope that would allow 
women to serve in the forces. 

Since the debate IS years ago on the 
emergency laws, the Constitution has 
12a ‘ Section 4 of this 
article severely restricts the use of 
women. ■ 

It states: ''If, in case of a war. the 
'JUS? civi, j 1 an services in the fields of 
sanitation and medicine cannot bo met 

womln ^dT^ Iati ° na 0nd volunte «s. 
women aged between 13 and 65 con be 

sucb services through legis- 

.'2J25S!!? 1 underno CIro ™*‘“- 

. Any ideas Bonn might have on this 
*£££& Wil # t in th « framework of 

£ tm«.te! tCan,hereforebotakenfor 

sms? no, b ° invoiv * d ' <" i 


St women doctors in uniform since 1975 

ss bigbestrantbe|n s«>■ 

0 : oncl * ? ut these women officers are not 
0 in combat units. 

c What do women themselves think of 
□undeswehr service? 

• iom “P‘ nl ™ surv ' y 11,0 s P rin * of 
, showed that 71 per cant of women 
. »«ed between 18 and 24 an in fvour of 

f 1 P 0r cent would consider volun¬ 
teering. 

The figures show that women in the 
appropriate age group are interested in 
the Bundeswehr as an occupation. This 
reveals trends that long ago led to the 
opening up of the armed forces to 

women in other countries. 

thi n Hril!«f WeSlern ,. democracie8 * il was 
Cqual,ly betwcen tho fi exes 
that gained women access to the forces. 

th lD r W **“ drivo ^as aided by 
the fact that the humiliation of the Viet- 
nam defeat resulted in fewer volunteers 
Jj *? 1 ft abolishment of the draft fore 

o?fiLgS ! r on,oseeknewways 

alon « wi'h negroes., and 

8 ? )u P s , h °P i ”S to rise on 
we social acale, helped fill the gap. 

are "" " M0 ’ 000 us soldiers 

foras? nlne Per ccnt of lh « arn >ed , 

"? e of women in tile forces of i 

~ < 

iiad to^hol^fffeiV own^^ W ° mCn als ° 5 


f S women volunteers to servo in the armed 
i* forces. 

,l In this country, it was (ho realisation 
that - as a result of tho low birthrate 
* years following tho introduction of the 
pill — there would be a shortage of ro- 
crults to fill the ranks that triggered tho 
} JJ ™ 10 debat0 011 women in (he Bundcs- 

„ n Na i u ^ aiIy ‘ raa «y women resent,being 
regarded as stopgaps. This has helped 

still unrf h P0 , lltiCal °PP° si(ion to »he 

nistiy ^ P aDS ° f tho Defen ce Ml- 

. The so-called Long Term Commis- 

H ,? f Apel recommended 
that the shortfall of recruits be met by 
extending the basic service of a draftee 
and by opening some 30,000 Bundes- 
wehr jobs , to women volunteers. The 
jobs ,wcre selected with the constitutio- 

irjind ° n 8rmed SerViC ® f ° r women ln 

A subsequent closer analysis pared 
down the number of these jobs. 

.Since women cannot become part of 
any mobilisation plan due to their vo- 
unteer status, (he Defence Ministry's 
figu ™! "Mr that I«s than 15,000 
a ? IdIers « 0 ®W become available 
to the Bundeswehr. ■ 

!n^ r ^ V ni Wa , mcn in baf racks would 
Vflrfin ^Hnood revolutionise what is 
traditionally a men’s world. The men 

■jUJJWa *o change (heir attitude and 
see^eft mule role ih a different light. 

This has been demonstrated by the 

in ,h ° us an<i ° ,h " 


if *u hould ° r bo 

Bundestag 

liftJt* " a, " sli tie Stotosqu, that 
WMrt group, and 

S?W“' pt “putn,g.d- because" 
ey maintain, somebody urged a draft 
to W* This is totally unfoLpnJjecj™^ 

■ln B |hi V n n "J 1 “* Povertheless no rarity 
In the Bundeswehr.- .There have been 


HZ b nIr P ,ro beginning to 

Aiuso policewomen for a wide range 
of law-enforcement functions. * 

SJR 2 Sr*-"->^ 

wi nCe » 1980, 50 Women a year have 

t b o 1 eat e !hem nva/ art 1J ° f k P"<“ »eherte 
work. * Wld4 '***& of Police 


_ 21 An 8 wt Bti j 

takes to change a wh«ij k 
Tho macho Defence 

iscjsr** 

KferiS 

use by women? 

They also ask themselvHi 
It would cost to equipS 
table sanitary facilities^ 
rate barracks to provide ai 
separate accommodation fo! 
Another thing that occupin 

Jlf ",, 18 l h ® w 10 s Paro the fc 

the disciplinary problem the! 
have in mixed units. 

Female superiors have in 
prevailing over their malerai, 
and promiscuity frequently« 
atmosphere in US barrwhl 
rapes despite stiff penalty 
more, 20 per cent of the wees 
ore out of action due loofpflj 

America’s women soidiui 
fighting for Inclusion in oi 

So for, they are eligible fwik 

three of the 300 different s* 
gories. | 

Justice and Interior Minimi 
perts in this country are still ini 
gure out what the constitution! 
women carrying arms actually 
For instance: Is it unarmed; 
head a unit of a transport basi 
lieutenant? The military say ill 
unrealistic to believe than 
cquld do (his without canji? 
machine gun. 

The bugbear thus lies is 

RBdigtiH 
(Ui eWtktt 


Police broaden 
the role of 
female officers 


Continued from page 13 . , 

Prizes were awarded: Julius won »kin 
because ,t was an absolute novdiy? ,? W 

itihiie.* Lsa. f* ,™ ae "8 ro Wi D g is biicfc t 9 
lngtofidS!« ? W *,^ Varie,ies re » iD 1 bI. 

wilt always be the most imponant. . 

eedtariea'W much sfgnifi. 
eatice has been attributed f 0 the i^ 

^eforttspopulatityeverlowane' - 

[ . , . tilabhaann 

' (OR'Zlell, 29 July 1983 J 


fo^htfn?* ^Tpoiice^Qm'eh Irving in 

The women had a hard 'time k 4rt 
Forum Z opposed women as sart of a 

C 8 hfoTS,‘ hflt ,ha *•;;¥? 

The poHco officers’ view of . iheir 

^ b ?T ming ’ s wn™% 

man L 8 Udy Co ? cIud « that.policewo. 

tJSsss r-i 1 ""*- 


sjjj-jjg-" S; ££EA; 

sSftr.’S'arss 

others. They were motivated by °unsel 
fishn^,.. Mld Dr Martin In her study* 

that ItoleTt P ° li “ ofncera ""“‘"tain 
BiXbMnT ab0ut *b® piyoholfl 1 - 

are y ° f J Women aad that they 

are therefore a risk factor. Others sav 

LwLn 0 ^ en nMd P ro!ect| on. Do they 
perhaps want a closed shop? . y 

«h« shift Sm , and t ifw,^ m “ l n 

th Pretod’! r0V<!they mn6a “• : ° 

prejudices and sensitivitiM- hu m.i. 

»n^fi reilu, *i .women hive to use their 
sodal graces m their day-to-day d «L 

ings with mklo colleagues If they are in 

. m s™Vr ,ro r W? " b ^"«r- 
assurance and conformism . 

- But Bin vety adjustment to maleattl- 

tudes poses a m^jor danger Bv'rinlfi* 


In tiying to justify their 
mule policemen keep lookiflji 
takes mado by policcwomea^ 
that they usually oxcusobyn 
o*n Happen to anybody" if m 
to a man elicits the atereotyjK* 
“typically female" if it hap?* 
woman. 

Women are therefore jd& 
pressure to avoid mistakes. W 
1 generally better performance! 
greater selectivity in hiring Mf 5 
Of the 64 policewomen cofS 
1980,27 were high school pa* 
1981, the ratio rose to 51 outrf ! 
in 1982 it was 20 out of 79. 

But good intellectual 
are useless for police work if ^ 
is anything to go by. Instead,^ 
recommends that'the Weils® 
riard Squired of women 
adapted to the-average msles^ 
The reason^ “A markWIy ^ 
tellccfual standard pf worn®* 
menUl to their integration. W 
womiti’finds no' challenge to# 
iectual ability, grid this leads w * 
faction and detachment fro®^ 
'colleagues' — thus hampwtt? 
nious cooperation." . 

Forum Z therefore rccob^l 
the. selective' redrafting 
worhen be dropped. . ■ 
There fs still much bbpoHw 1 " 
women will have to ovffcpf 

mWt take Ihe discriniinapoiJ 

.them with equanimity, n 
goes for the many 
pipned on them by theii && 

giies. •* * ."'jrtdffi 

• • • ■ Glsdhtf&m 

■ (DieZA^V 
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lu gambling industry encourages 
liKual gambling. It Has found 
fJo get around regulations govera- 
L.armed bandits, says a Bremen 
Mogist. 

Biccusation is contained in a doc- 
fa thesis which was earlier this year 
Led incomplete. The industry 
j court injunction preventing full 

Cation. 

higher court has thrown out that 
on. It said that Gerhard Meyer, 
jd not made any incorrect claims 
jng: "Though the construction of 
machines is governed by legisla¬ 
ted at preventing pathological 
log, the industry has found ways 
umventing these regulations." 

ead man lives, 
mt it’s costly 

SO-ywr-old man who survived a 
joad accident but was mistaken for 
lially injured passenger of the same 
bust pay for his own funeral. 
i five days the man was regarded 
red. Now he has been to court to 
a hospital and funeral costs paid by 
parents from the insurers of the 
ig woman who caused the accident 

r 

ftar. 

Bonn court has ruled that he is en- 
1 to 75 per cent of hospital and re- 
I expenses caused by the accident. 
It refused to rule on the funeral ex¬ 
es, sajnng that this was not within 
irisdiction. 

io error was immediately after the 
lent when the badly injured driver 
mistaken for his dead passenger, 
had been mutilated beyond rcco- 
.on, dpa 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 3 August 1983) 

- Wm Mtlgntt slfh in Deutschland? 
Wfo sieht Deutschland di« WaH? 

ActMrtM aurdlcse Fngcn glbt Ihncn DIE WELT. 
Dcutschlandi groBe, UbcircRlonile Tsgct- und 
WliUch>Axzejtun|. 

Qus m passa-MI an AHemogne? 
Comment PAUmthmm 
regard o-4-eRa la mania? 

Vtau irauverei Im riponsei i ces quniioni dani 
DIB WELT. It quolidlen allenunu tnd4p«nJjni, 
iuprai4glonal cl tconomlquc. 

0 qua A qua ocontasa im 
JUamunha? 
Como vd a JUamanha o mundo? 

Aji KipaiUs a cblas pergunias enconiram-M no 
DIE WELT-o didrio IndcBendenlc, nackjiu! a 
econflmico da Atomanha. 
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Gambling industry accused 
of encouraging addiction 


This passage was blacked by the ori¬ 
ginal court decision. 

Three hundred copies were published 
of Meyer’s incomplete Geldspiclauto- 
mateo mit Gewinnmdglichkeit — Ob- 
jekte pathologiscben GlOcksspiels? 
(One-armed Bandits — Objects of 
Pathological Gambling?). Now it can 
be published in foil. 

Meyer, who went as far as Las Vegas 
to do research, sees the main danger in 
the new generation of gambling ma¬ 
chines that enable the gambler to raise 
his possible winnings to up to DM200 
by pressing a button. 

It is this risk button that poses the 
greatest temptation arid can lead to ha¬ 
bitual gambling, sayB Meyer. 

The court of appeals, agreed. The al¬ 
legation was “indisputably true*' and 
permissible In a scientific work. 

Though the mechanics and gambling 
systems of these machines conformed to 
the letter of the regulations they were 
contrary to the spirit and purpose of the 
law. 

Meyer's,study was prompted by an 
acquaintance whom one-armed bandits 
had turned into a compulsive gambler 
needing specialised treatment. 

His wotk is supported by gamblers* 
self-help groups. Even 69 , he had, to 
face endless court charges brought 
against him by manufacturers and ope¬ 
rators. In one instance, lie was faced 
with a DM500,000 claim for damages. . 

What b happaalng in Qamwtty? 

Haw dots Oiimanv view tho 
world? 

You will find the unm le ihete quatloni In 
PIE WELT, Qennin/i Independent ruttonil quality 
and economic daily newspaper. 

Ch# tosa »ta wiod o iid o h 
Gamaalaf Coma redo 
la O or m a wla B wondo? 

Rlspostei tall quasill to Inwale In DIE WELT. 

II quoddlino indlaendHita.ecoMRikodeila 
Ocrmanto, ■ llrolto rationale, 

iQu4 stxodoofl IkmmM 
iCdnto w JUonwfila al attmdo? 

Ustad eneoninri la contnlieMn l was praiunlu 
•n PIE WELT, el diarlo atomin Indepotdtonte, 
luprarngionil y econdmlco, 


Axel Springer VsHig AO 
DIEWELT 
Pcmfieh J0S830 
D 2000 Hamburg 36 







A new edition of the study is to be 
produced. The old edition, though in¬ 
complete, has been sold out. 

The author and his Bochum publi¬ 
sher are certain that this is the first 
book on one-armed bandit gambling to 
be published in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

(Hannoverache Allgemdne, 3 August 1983) 


Garden show 

Continued from page 13 

with trellises, dovecotes, bowers and 
garden furniture all in white. . , 

Three gardens on show in Munich 
have been particularly popular, the 
first Is a plain, do-it-yourself garden 
with useful plants and room for chil¬ 
dren to play. 

The second is designed for middle 
age with greater emphasis on leisure 
value and more expensive plants. The 
third is an ebsier-to-foanage garden for 
older people.' 

Many other parts of the Munich 
show are full of inforination to sow the 
seedB of bright ideasl'There is the 'Alp- 
ine meadow, ; the Alpine garden, foe cle¬ 
matis knofl, the dahlia arena, the moor- 
lahd garden, special gardens for the iris 
and the lily, a b&ck-to-n&ture garden, a 
rose garden, shrubberies for sunlight, 
semi-darkness and shade, biotopes for 
water plants and tho ecological garden. 

There is so much to see if only ono 
had time. The roBes and dahlias are still 
in foil bloom. The show will be open 
until 9 October. 

The next IGA will be held in Berlin 
In 1985 and It will be Interesting to seo 
what is planned and Is already being 
laid on there. 

Herbert Raabe 
. {Der Tagassplegel, 7 August 1983) 


Law on alcohol 
sales to youth 
to be tightened 

L aws governing the sale of alcohol to 
young people are to be tightened, 
according to the Bonn Minister for Fa¬ 
mily Affairs, Heiner Geissler. 

The Minister, Issuing a survey Into 
the use of drugs among young people, 
quoted the report as saying that 12 per 
cent of 12 to 14-year olds were allowed 
by their parents to drink. 

Many bought their beer or schnaps at 
shops despite the fact that selling alco- 
' hoi to minors was Illegal. 

One finding was that broken homes 
could lead to addiction. 

The study was prepared by Infratest 
Health Research and jointly commis- 
, sioned by the Bonn Family Affaire Mi¬ 
nistry and the states. 

It asked 11,711 young people aged 
between 12 and 24 about their use of al¬ 
cohol and tobacco and drugs, both 
prescribed and Illegal. 

Geissler (CDU) said the study has 
prompted his Ministry to step up its in¬ 
formation campaign. 

He described an intact family aa the 
best protection for children, saying that 
the study showed how right the govern¬ 
ment was In giving absolute priority to 
{ its family policy. 

The envisaged government measures, 
he said, would help families become “a 
. haven for their children and would en¬ 
able them to provide the children with a 
' sense of direction and meaning.” Ho 
termed the diminishing family cohesive¬ 
ness “worrisome." 

Fifteen per cent of all youngstets in¬ 
terviewed in the survey and 25 per cent 
of the young drug addicts came from 
broken homes. 

The number of those who described 
their relations with their parents as poor 
or very poor rose commensurately with 
the extent of their drug intake. The 
same applied to drinkers and heavy 
smokers. dpa 

(SQddeuUchoZelhing, 3 August I98jl) 


Credo of an unloved soccer thug: 
I love Hitler and Mao 

S occer rowdies create an atmosphere core vandals, many with a criminal 
of something between civil war and cord. 


<- Oof something between civil war and 
a game of cowboys and Indians, says a 
' study by the German Researeh Associa¬ 
tion (DFG). 

Rioting' connected with soccer mat¬ 
ches is not because of social deprivation 
or because of any desire to remedy so¬ 
cial injustice. 

The report waa compiled by Saar- 
brAcken lawyef, criminologist and so¬ 
ciologist Professor Kurt Weis. 

! He Bays foe hooligans art politically 
uninformed, they romanticise Mao, 
Hitler and Che Guevara — all at the 
same time. . 

Some wear both swastikas and the 
. terrorist Red Army Fraction emblem. 

Stiff police controls and penalties fre- 
, quently restore a semblance of peace at 
; soccer 1 grounds, but they also provide 
; ’that prickling atmosphere of a tightrope 
i walk between . legality and illegality, 

| Writes Professor Weis. 

• At major matches, adults as wall as 
juveniles beoame vulgar and aggressive, 
i" The pure soccer fan had. a carnival at-: 
. titude and had no intention of breaking 

' tty law- : ; ' • 

Most of the real rioting that had be- 
- come an end In itself,came from hard¬ 


core vandals, many with a criminal re¬ 
cord. 

Much rioting seemed to be showing 
off. Evidence of this was the provoca¬ 
tive attitude of hooligans towards the 
law. 

Unlike with squatters and political 
demonstrators, this rioting has no poli¬ 
tical motivation. 

Professor Weis stresses that the wear* 
log of ahti-Constitutlonal and anti-forei¬ 
gner buttons and badges and the gest¬ 
ures and songs used by the' rowdies are 
all part of their aim to "provoke at any 
cost." 

He notes that the police have stepped 
up their actions against neo-Nazi em¬ 
blems and warns of the danger of 
"pushing fans into right wing extre¬ 
mism. 

Unlike with other youth rioting by 
groups such as rockers, skinheads or 
punks, fan rioting was. not socially mo¬ 
tivated. It neither stemmed from being 
socially under-privileged nor: aimed at 
remedying social, injustice. 

Professor Weis says, however, the 
need of these people to find in a group 
the “warmth end haven denied them at 
home." . dp* 

(SGideulKbc.Zftfoinfc 2 Augun 1983) 










